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Spring Training: 


Bama Winds Up 


ay Perkins’ first Alabama spring foot- 

ball training as head coach was as 
long as it will ever be. One of the rainiest 
springs in Alabama history forced the 
Crimson Tide to plan to go to the final 
allowed day of drills (under NCAA rules a 
team is allowed 36 days to complete 20 
practices), April 27. Coach Perkins gave 
this team four days off following a final 
scrimmage before winding up with work 


by Kirk McNair 


on fundamentals in small groups on the 
next-to-last day and team drills in the final 
practice. 

Bama players will spend the remainder 
of the spring in an off-season program 
under strength coach Al Miller, a program 
that is somewhat curtailed during spring 
football practice. There will also be train- 
ing room appointments for many, 
although most spring injuries prior to the 


tora 


final two days were of the inconvenience 
variety. One serious injury was redshirt 
freshman linebacker Mike Spencer suffer- 
ing a broken fibia in his right leg. The 
players will also be expected to work had 
during summer, reporting back in August 
prepared to resume work towards the 
September 10 opener against Georgia 
Tech in Birmingham. And, as has been 
emphasized since coach Perkins arrived, 
the players will be expected to maintain 
their studies. 

The final scrimmage of the spring at 
Bryant-Denny Stadium was an eye-opener 
for those who have seen the defense 
dominate throughout the spring. The of- 
fense scored six touchdowns and a 
50-yard field goal (by Terry Sanders). The 
offense gained 287 yards rushing and 339 
passing as quarterbacks Walter Lewis 
(17-26-0 for 222 yards and a nine-yard 
touchdown pass to Ricky Moore) and Paul 
Fields (10-19-0 for 117 yards) put in solid 
performances. 

Linnie Patrick had another fine scrim- 
mage, leading all rushers with 19 carries 
for 111 yards, including two one-yard 
touchdown runs. Moore, who had been 
disappointing through most of the spring, 
also had a good day, rushing eight times 
for 53 yards, including a_ two-yard 
touchdown. Other touchdowns came on a 
35-yard touchdown run by Paul Fields and 
a nine-yard run by Paul Ott Carruth. 

Joey Jones had three spectacular 
catches for 70 yards, Joe Smith three for 
55 and Billy Getchell three for 52. 

Coach Perkins noted that the offense in 
the scrimmage was closer to what Bama 
will be using than what was demonstrated 
in the lackluster A-Day. 

The Tide head coach had praise for the 
offensive line following the scrimmage. 


The offensive line has come in for its share of praise 
this year. Redshirted freshman Wes Neighbors (54) 
has been particularly impressive in his move from 
linebacker to center. At right, Hardy Walker (73) has 
drawn notice for his work at offensive tackle, but few 
linemen have been as noticed as defensive tackle Jon 
Hand (78), who was winner of the Dixie Howell Award 
as the most outstanding player in the A-Day game. 
Crosby Thomiey Photos 
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“This bunch is really picking up what we 
want them to do. | think by the time we line 
up for our first game we'll really have a 
good offensive line,’’ he said. He had 
specific praise for quarterbacks Lewis 
and Fields and tailback Patrick, but saved 
his best for Moore. ‘‘One guy | haven't 
said too much about this spring is Ricky 
Moore,"’ said the head coach. ‘‘He may 
be one of those guys who wait until the 
last practice to come to life. But he’s also 
been ‘nicked’ a little bit this spring, too. 
But today he ran like a Sherman tank.” 


oach Perkins and his staff will have 

things to do over the months before 
the resumption of football practice. One of 
those things will be evaluating what has 
been seen in the spring and planning to 
put it to use in the fall. Coach Perkins ad- 
mits that the secondary will be his main 
concern over the summer. ‘‘We made 
some progress, but we have a depth prob- 
lem’’ he says. ‘| don’t know who our 
safeties are going to be. Fred Robinson 
came on well at cornerback; he may be 
our best player in the secondary. (David) 
Valletto came on well.”’ 

He is not as concerned about the rest 
of the defense. ‘‘We can win with our front 
seven,'’ says coach Perkins. ‘'l’m sure we 
can put a good front seven on the field. 
But I’m still concerned about a couple of 


spots on the front from a depth stand- 
point. 

“We actually have a depth problem at 
several positions on both sides of the bail. 


| y — 

A double advantage of the new Alabama offense is that Tide defenders as outside linebacker Emanuel King (92) 
are getting work against a passing offense, while offensive players such as quarterback Walter Lewis (10) are try- 
ing to perfect the attack against good defensive personnel. Crosby Thomley Photo 


That's one reason I've said we're going to 
have to have some help from our 
freshmen.” 

Coach Perkins maintains his con- 
fidence in his team from an offensive 
standpoint. ‘If we stay healthy, we should 
have a fine offensive football team,’’ he 
says. ‘‘| haven't been anything but com- 
fortable about that since | got here. | really 
haven’t been concerned about the of- 
fense, and I'm not now. 

“That's not to say that we shouldn't 
have executed better in the spring game. 
Even with the restrictions we had on we 
should have been able to move the foot- 
ball better than we did because the 
defense had restrictions, too—no blitzes 
or stunts. 

“But really, we didn't put everything 


we've got together until the scrimmage a 
week later. We still don't have consisten- 
cy, but when we get everything down to 
where we want it, we'll be fine. We just 
can't afford to have injuries to some key 
people.” 


ne who couldn't help but be pleased 

with Bama’s final scrimmage was of- 
fensive coordinator George Henshaw. 
“When you talk about improving,”’ points 
out coach Henshaw, ‘you have to think in 
two areas: one, eliminating minuses; two, 
improving plusses. In our last scrimmage | 
think we were successful in both areas. 
We eliminated the last fumbles. We had 
two fumbles, but we got both of them 
back. We also had only one intercept 
among 55 or 60 passes thrown by our 


quarterbacks. When you keep the fumbles 
and interceptions down, you give yourself 
a chance to operate the offense. 

“We also improved on our plusses. We 
improved our blocking and our running. 
Those usually go hand-in-hand, and it’s a 
tribute to our offensive line, really," adds 
coach Henshaw (who is coach of the run- 
ning backs, as well as offensive coor- 
dinator). ‘‘When you have good blocking, 
the runners have a chance to show their 
abilities. It means you have given the run- 
ner a chance to make the defender miss 
him. If the offensive line gives a runner 
five yards and then he gets five more on 
his own, that will ignite an offensive line.’’ 

Coach Henshaw was also pleased with 
another aspect of the final scrimmage, 
the opening play. Following the spring 


Publication Schedule 


This is the final issue of "BAMA magazine until the August 
issue, to be mailed in late July. The August issue will include an 
in-depth look at 1983 Alabama football, as well as the usual 


news and feature items. 


all spring races. 


There will be one more 'BAMA newsletter mailed to you this 
spring, following the completion of all spring sports activities 
and any late recruiting developments. The Tide is in the thick of 
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game he had noted that “had that first 
pass been completed, it might have 
changed the entire tempo of the game." 
In the scrimmage, the first pass was com- 
pleted, a long one on which Jesse Ben- 
dross made an excellent catch. ‘The of- 
fense followed that good play with another 
and then another, and we had a good 
practice from an offensive standpoint," 
says coach Henshaw. ‘Sometimes if you 
open up with that big play you've set the 
tempo for the entire game.'’ Bama fans 
can remember any number of those, not 
the least of which was a 45-yard pass on 
the first play of the 1967 Sugar Bowl, Ken- 
ny Stabler to Ray Perkins, as Bama com- 
pleted an 11-0 season with a 34-7 victory 
over Nebraska. ‘'That’s not to say that we 
plan to open every game with a bomb,” 
adds coach Henshaw. ''That’s a place to 
run it up the middle on first down. Cir- 
cumstances of each game determine 
that." 

The new offensive coordinator of the 
new offense is pleased with the progress 
his players have made. “The team 
definitely has a grasp of what we're 
doing,"’ he says. ‘'That comes from at- 
titude and enthusiasm. The percentages 
are way in your favor if you have en- 
thusiasm for the task."’ 

What will be the thrust when fall drills 


begin in August? ‘Continuity,’ says 
coach Henshaw. ‘'We've experimented a 
lot this spring to see what we could do. 
There are certain specific things we 
haven't worked on this spring, in some 
cases things we feel sure we can do 
because of other things we've done. We'll 
also work on fundamentals. Basically we'll 
want our guys to have a good idea of what 
we're trying to accomplish when a play is 
called in the huddle.” 


ei Henshaw could find a silver lin- 
ing in part of the A-Day offensive inef- 
fectiveness. ‘Some of those mistakes 
were caused by good defensive play, and 
that makes me feel good because that’s 
our defense,’ he points out. 

To the surprise of no one, defensive 
coordinator Ken Donahue—who is unlike- 
ly to ever be named Optimist of the 
Year—has some concerns about the 
defense, evern though it dominated most 
of spring work. 

“We're a long, long way from being a 
good defense,"' he says. ‘‘We’ve made 
some progress this spring, but we're still 
green in a lot of spots. Five or six of our 
potential starters haven't been in a game 
yet. And we're not good enough in the fun- 
damentals, 

Entering spring practice we wanted to 


find out about some of our youngsters, get 
good in the fundamentals, get all our peo- 
ple in the right positions, and have a carry- 
over from what we did well last year. 
We've accomplished some of those 
things to varying degrees, but our fun- 
damentals aren't sound. 

“I'm particularly concerned about our 
tackling. We haven't been a good tackling 
team this spring.”’ 

He admits that ‘| don't guess I've ever 
been totally pleased with a defense, and 
I'm certainly not pleased now. But the 
morale has been good. Our players have 
worked hard, Some of them have im- 
proved, and, certainly, | expect all of them 
to get better as wel roll along. That hap- 
pens when you start with inexperienced 
people. 

“One thing that has me concerned—or 
at least one of many things—is our lack of 
tough physical and mental training this 
spring. I'd hoped the weather would be 
hot enough to test our players under those 
conditions, the kind of conditions they'll 
face in the fall. That hasn't been the case. 
We haven't been able to develop that 
nitty-gritty. 

“It comes down to it being too early to 
tell what kind of defense we have, We'll 
have to get on the field and get a game 
under our belts before we can really tell.’’ 


1983 Ray Perkins Crimson Tide Football Camp 


Here is a chance to become a part of the winning tradition of Crimson Tide football. Be a part of the challenge and excitement by registering for 
the 1983 Ray Perkins Crimson Tide Football Camp. 


Days at the Ray Perkins Camp will be filled with the expertise of guest professional football players, with individualized instruction for all positions, 
and weight lifting and conditioning. Campers will learn about the prevention and care of athletic injuries, will hear motivational lectures from some 
of the nation's finest coaches and players from the high school, college, and professional ranks. 


Don’t Miss The Excitement!! 
SESSIONS: 
First Session June 5-8 (Next Fall's 9th, 10th, 11th graders) 
Second Session June 8-11 (Next Fall's 9th, 10th, 11th graders) 


Third Session June 12-15 (Next Fall's 12th graders ONLY) 


***Due to NCAA Regulations, any student who has started classes for the senior year in high school or who is eligible for admission to a member 
institution is NOT eligible to attend the football camp.*** 


LOCATION: ' 
The camp will be held on the beautiful University of Alabama campus in Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


HOUSING & MEALS: 


The First 120 campers to apply, each session, will live and eat in the HOME OF THE CHAMPIONS—Paul W. Bryant Hall. All other campers will live 
in Mary Burke East dormitory (one block from Bryant Hall) and eat in Paul Bryant Hall. 


INSURANCE: 
An accident and insurance plan has been contracted and is included in the cost of the camp, 


COST: 

The cost is $135.00 per session. This fee includes room, meals provided for campers the first evening through lunch on the Jast day, instruction 
and camp activities, a camp "'T” shirt and hat. Those who do not stay in university housing will be given lunch each day and be charged a day- 
camper fee of $115.00 which covers everything except room and board. 


***An advanced reservation deposit of $75.00 must accompany each application, The balance is due at registration, The pre-registration fee is 
not refundable. *** 


For additional information and a 1983 Application Write To: 
Dr, Gary White 
The Ray Perkins Crimson Tide Football Camp 
P.O, Box K 
University, Alabama 35486 
(205) 348-6161 
APPLY TODAY!! Space is Limited!! DON’T MISS OUT!! 
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Basketball Recruiting: 


The New Tiders 


-| as Alabama had a good basketball 
recruiting year? There won't be a 
sure answer to that question for awhile. 
But Alabama head coach Wimp Sander- 
son has good reason to hope so. His 
Southeastern Conference rivals appear to 
have strengthened their positions. 
‘Everyone in the league appears to have 
had a good recruiting year,’’ says coach 
Sanderson. ‘‘You can’t know for sure, and 
you can't rank them, but based on players 
that everyone wanted you would have to 
say that Kentucky, Vanderbilt, Georgia, 
Auburn and LSU certainly stand out.” 

With the possible exception of Ken- 
tucky, which has talent stockpiled, teams 
in the SEC depend upon recruiting every 
year to fill needs. A bad recruiting year 
can prove disastrous. ‘It can be bad by 
numbers or bad by selection,’ notes 
coach Sanderson. ‘You may not realize it 
the first year because of your returnees, 
but down the line it will get you unless you 
follow it with an exceptional recruiting 
class. We had a bad one last year in terms 
of numbers, and we had a hard time 
covering it up because we had substantial 
losses to graduation the same year,”’ This 
year's SEC crop will average out to almost 
six per team ‘‘and anyone who misses on 
three is in trouble.” 

Coach Sanderson admits that some 
good basketball players in Alabama and 
surrounding states were not heavily 
recruited by the Tide. ‘It's because of 
scholarship limits,"’ he points out. ‘You 
can recruit some on potential and get 
away with it, but you can’t take too much 
of a chance. This year we had to recruit to 
our needs. We tried as best we could to 
evaluate and compare. On the basis of 
that we signed the ones we did. We had to 
add to our depth at forward. Last year we 
had to play with three. This year we'll have 
a chance to have as many as six.” 

As of this writing Bama was still 
recruiting forward Cary Holland of San 
Jacinto Junior College in Houston. It also 
appeared that Bama had lost one pros- 
pect to academics, 6-6 Fred Burton of 
Lewis High School in Flushing Meadow, 
New York. 
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by Kirk McNair 


transfer and White as a prospect. Both will be in Bama uniforms at 1983-84 contests. 


labama's new signees have been 
covered in past issues, but briefly 
here is a recap of new faces: 


Terry Conor is a 6-2 point guard from 
Birmingham Phillips High School who was 
named Mr. Basketball in Alabama and 
was also named the state’s 4A Most 
Valuable Player. He averaged 23.8 points, 
six rebounds and five assists per game. 
He comes from the same school and posi- 
tion as Tide star Ennis Whatley and is 
favorably compared to his predecessor. 

Craig Dudley is a 6-4, 180-pound wing 
guard who averaged 16.9 points and 6.2 
rebounds for Gadsden. The reason for his 
high rebound average is that he spent 
much of his senior season as an inside 
player—and was largely overlooked until 
leading his team to the state 3A cham- 
pionship this year and earning Most 
Valuable Player. He had previously been a 
top performer in the state 4A champion- 
ship, including a 30-point effort against 
current Tider Buck Johnson's Hayes 
team. 

Mark Gottfried, a 6-3, 180-pound point 
guard from Mobile, announced his inten- 
tions to transfer from Oral Roberts, where 
he averaged 8.1 points and a team- 
leading 3.4 assists per game. He earned 
honorable mention Freshman All-America 
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Last winter Darrell Neal (left) and Jerome White (right) watched an Alabama basketball game, Neal as a redshirted 


Joel Barnes Photo 


by Basketball Weekly, as he hit 44.7 per- 
cent from the field, 74 percent of his free 
throws. He was all-state as a prep junior in 
Illinois and as a Mobile UMS senior in 
Alabama (and labeled National Sleeper of 
the Year by one publication). He'll sit out 
next season, then have three years of 
eligibility remaining. 

Bruce Pettway, a 6-6, 200-pound for- 
ward led his Birmingham Ensley team to 
the runner-up spot in the 4A state tourna- 
ment. He averaged 24 points and 13 re- 
bounds as a senior, hitting 55 percent 
from the field and 70 percent from the 
free throw line. He was a three-year 
starter and earned all-state as a senior, 
He was a Top Five performer in the 
prestigious B/C All-Star camp last sum- 
mer. 

Jerome White, a 6-8, 220-pound for- 
ward, averaged 15 points and 12 re- 
bounds on one of the nation’s finest prep 
basketball teams, Camden, New Jersey. 
His team was 25-2 his senior year and 
79-7 for his three-year career. 

Bama will have at least one other new 
face on next year's team, transfer Darrell 
Neal, who sat out last season after 
transferring from Oregon State. Neal had 
a good year of work going daily against 
Bama’s Bobby Lee Hurt. He has three 
years of eligibility remaining. Neal, 6-8, 
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Craig Dudley 
220, was a prep standout at nationally- 
famous Verbum Dei in Los Angeles. 

t is not possible to predict a depth chart 

as such. Coach Sanderson says ‘‘I’m 
going to try to throw the thing wide 
open—let everyone earn a position. | 
know people are immediately going to say 
‘Bobby Lee, Ennis ...’ and say that we 
don't have every position open, but I'm 
going with the idea that every position is 
open when we begin next October 15. If 
Mark Farmer continues to improve, which 
basically means if he avoid early injury, 
we may move Hurt to the strong forward 
spot some.” 

Neal can play either strong or wing for- 


Mark Gottfried 

ward, White and Pettway will be checked 
first at strong forward, while returnees 
Buck Johnson and Terry Williams will both 
work at wing forward. Hurt and Farmer 
will start off in the middle. Eric Richardson 
will see the duty at both point and wing 
guard. Ennis Whatley will be at point 
guard, along with Connor. Gottfried will 
also work at point during his redshirt year. 
Dudley, redshirted freshman Jim Farmer 
and Rex Jones will be at the wing guard 
spot. 


he apparent loss of Burton means 
that the early November signing period 
that was allowed last year was not of 


Bruce Pettway 
great benefit to Alabama. Nevertheless, 
coach Sanderson says ‘'l love the early 
signing week, even though we didn't have 
much success with it. | thought some 
players would sign early, although some 
of them surprised me. Nevertheless, | 
think Silas McKinney and Art Tolis, who 
share the recruiting responsibility, have 
done an outstanding job.”’ 

Coach Sanderson expects to be more 
personally involved in recruiting this year. 
‘Last summer | had conflicts and couldn't 
see the upcoming seniors in the summer 
all-star camps,’’ he notes. ‘‘This year our 
whole staff will see them.” 

Alabama's newcomers may not make 
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an immediate impact on the success of 
Crimson Tide basketball, but that’s 
somewhat by design. ‘‘There are two 
things I’m proud of about our program,” 
says coach Sanderson. ‘One of them is 
that all of our seniors are very close to 
earning their degrees, and | am convinced 
all of them wil graduate. 

“The other thing I'm pleased about is | 
think we've had a situation where the peo- 
ple who have come into our program have 
improved. They've improved late in their 
freshman season and they've continued 
to improve during their careers. It's grati- 
fying when | hear someone say ‘Bobby 
Lee is really coming along’ or ‘Buck really 
came along late in the season.’ That 
makes me believe we're doing it the right 
way, not putting too much on a freshman. 
| think many people expect too much of a 
first-year player. This is not a freshman 
league.” 

Coach Sanderson reports his schedule 
for next year is not complete, partly 
because he's hoping take his team to 
Japan for two games. Bama will play in 
the Atlanta Classic in the Omni with 
Georgia Tech, Nebraska and Michigan 
State. Others on next year's non- 
conference schedule are Cincinnati, 
McNeese and East Tennessee State. 
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Wimp Sanderson’s 
BAMA BASKETBALL CAMP 


The coaching expertise and training skills which helped take the University of Alabama basketball team to the NCAA Tourna- 
ment are again available at the Wimp Sanderson Bama Basketball Camp. 


Each campers schedule will be filled with individualized coaching attention as they participate in skill and fundamentals train- 
ing, foul shooting contests, Hot Shot contests, and team and league competitions. Also included in the daily lineup are guest 


speakers and motivational movies. 


CAMP DATES: June 26 - July 1 
July 10 - July 15 


SIGN UP TODAY 


ELIGIBILITY: Boys 8 to 18 years who have not entered their 
senior year of high school. The campers will be evaluated 
and grouped according to ability. 


ROOM & BOARD: Campers are housed and fed in a Univer- 


sity of Alabama dorm. 


FACILITIES: Basketball fundamentals and competitions will 
be conducted in Memorial Coliseum and Foster Auditorium. 


INSURANCE: An accident and insurance plan has been 

contracted and is included in the camp tuition. DISCOUNTS: 5 or more campers—$165 each 
Family discount—two or more—$160 each 
CAMP COST: $185 per session. Includes all daily activities, Applications must be submitted together. 


room and board. 


University of Alabama faculty rate—$160 each 


SPACE IS LIMITED. WRITE TODAY FOR MORE INFORMATION AND AN APPLICATION. 
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Wimp Sanderson 
BAMA Basketball Camp 
Box K 
University of Alabama 
University, Alabama 35486 
(205) 348-6161 
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Alabama Golf: 


Clubs And Confidence 


Ben bhaccans It changes losers into 
winners and can make the difference 
between success and failure in an 
athlete's career. It was confidence that 
transformed Lee Rinker from a mediocre 
college golfer into a man who will likely 
make it on the professional tour when he 
competes with the world's best golfers. 

“Lee has always been a good golfer but 
he lacked consistency, the kind of con- 
sistency that comes from having faith in 
yourself, But that has changed,"’ says 
Alabama head golf coach Conrad Rehling. 
“Last summer he won the Florida State 
Amateur Golf Championship and he real- 
ized he could do great things. He found 
respect for himself when he saw that 
others held him in high regard."' 

Rinker of Stuart, Florida, has earned 
this admiration, As a senior on the Crim- 
son Tide golf team he is recording his best 
season ever. In the first six tournaments 
Rinker finished among the top 10 in- 
dividuals and won top honors in the New 
Orleans Classic. And although he is doing 
well, better than ever before, he still sees 
room for improvement. 

“My actual skill level hasn't really 
changed that much since | came to 
Alabama, but my mental attitude has real- 
ly changed. | am playing better now 
because | have gained the confidence 
needed to play tough tournaments and 
tough courses,’’ says Rinker. ‘'! have 
even found that | play better when | have 
the challenge of a tough course, The peo- 
ple that aren't quite as good are more 
easily eliminated from the top when the 
course is more difficult. 

“Now that | am playing well, | need to 
learn to concentrate more on every single 
hole. Sometimes | waste a few strokes 
when | don’t need to and it makes the dif- 
ference in the way | finish the tournament. 
| am better at that concentration than 
when | first came to Alabama, but | need 
some work,"' says Rinker. 

Although Rinker and his coach speak of 
his improvement, he was by no means a 
scrappy golfer when he was recruited to 
Alabama, and during his first three years 
of collegiate competition his potential was 
revealed. As a senior in high school he 
won the Sun Coast Conference. He 
showed steady improvement and then 
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Lee Rinker 


during his junior season at Alabama he 
was named to the All-Southeastern Con- 
ference team after averaging 72.7 on 21 
rounds of play in the 1981 season. It was 
after his redshirt season of 1982 that 
Rinker went out and grabbed the Florida 
State Amateur Championship, when he 
posted a two-under-par 282 to win the 
tournament by 11 strokes. 

“| decided to sit out last season for 
several reasons. First of all, | wanted to do 
well in my classes, | realize that if | don’t 
make it in golf | can make it on the 
business world with my degree. | also 
thought | could improve my game if | 
didn't compete for a year but tried to im- 
prove,"' says Rinker. ‘'l knew it would take 
me five years to complete my degree and 
| knew that if | played my fifth year, in- 
stead of playing four straight and then 
staying here to finish my degree, | would 
have more of a competitive edge when 
trying to make it in the pros."’ 

Rinker's well-thought out decision to be 
redshirted one season has proven fruitful 
in the classroom as well as on the golf 
course. A corporate finance major in 
Alabama's highly-regarded Commerce 
and Business Administration School, 
Rinker has been named to the Dean's List 
several times and was received into the 
School's Finance Honorary last year. 

“| plan to try to pursue a professional 
playing career and see what happens. | 
want to get my card this summer and then 
go out on the tour. |'ll try it for three or four 


years and see what happens," says 
Rinker. 

hen Rinker joins the professional 

ranks, he will be joining some very 
familiar faces. Lee’s brother, Larry, and 
his sister, Laurie, are touring profes- 
sionals. Larry played golf at the University 
of Florida and was the 1978 SEC Cham- 
pion. This year Larry finished 15th at the 
U.S. Open and qualified for the Master's. 
Laurie also played at Florida, where she 
was named All-American her first 
semester. She played three seasons 
before finding professional success as 
one of the tour's youngest players. Rinker 
also has a sister-in-law, Kelli Rinker, who 
is on the women's pro tour. 

“Lee comes from a family of excellent 
golfers. He was encouraged and driven by 
his father to be a good golfer and he is a 
very fine player. There has been a lot of 
golfing success in that family, but | think 
the best is yet to come. Lee works hard 
and | think he will turn out to be the best 
golfer in the family,’ says coach Rehling. 

“| started playing golf when | was very 
young. My father was a good player but he 
got started pretty late. My older brothers 
played and then | started when | was 
about seven and my sister started even 
younger," says Rinker. ‘It became a fami- 
ly outing because whenever we did 
anything together it included golf. | was 
lucky because | never had to compete 
against my brother Larry because he was 
three years older than me. Now there is a 
chance we will play against each other 
professionally. 

“Before | start putting all my energies 
into worrying about my _ professional 
career | want to finish my college career. 
We have a great team and we have the 
potential to do well. If we play well we 
could win the conference and we plan on 
receiving an NCAA (Tournament) bid. We 
went to the national tournament two years 
ago and had a bad first day so we didn't 
do that well. But now, the people on the 
team are more experienced so we won't 
be as nervous. If we don't get a team bid | 
hope to get an individual NCAA bid. | think 
| can do a good job at nationals as a team 
member or as an individual. | have con- 
fidence now, something | have never had 
oefore,” 
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Meet The Staff: 


The Player Turned Coach 


“I t's been rough and rocky traveling, but 
| finally feel upright on the ground." 


No, coach Dave Rader did not pen 
those words, rather country music star 
Willie Nelson. 

But coach Rader knows what they 
mean, because after being born in a state 
known for its turbulent tornados, Kansas, 
and raised in a state known for its gusting 
breezes, Oklahoma, he has certainly had 
a stormy playing career in football ... 

There was college at Tulsa, where he 
played for the Golden Hurricanes. 

Then it was on to the San Diego 
Chargers, where the climate may have 
been more pleasant, but his pro football 
debut was dismal. 

“Yep, I've been souped up all of my 
football life—and | even played some with 
Giants,’’ says coach Rader, who also tried 
his hand with the New England Patriots 
and, a couple of years later, with the 
Oklahoma Thunder of the American Foot- 
ball Association. 

But it was during a relative calm bet- 
ween storms—the year after he com- 
pleted one season as a quarterback with 
the New York Giants of the National Foot- 
ball League—that Rader received what 
might be construed as the jolt of his life. 

It was during the summer of 1980 that 
this David met his Goliath, Giants coach 
Ray Perkins, and lost—sort of, on a tem- 
porary basis. 


It happened like this: 

A Giants assistant coach: ‘'Dave, 
coach Perkins wants to see you in his of- 
fice."’ 

Rader: ‘‘Now?" 

"Yes!" 

(Moments later) 
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Rader: ‘‘Coach Perkins, did you want to 
see me?" 

Coach Perkins: ‘'We plan to keep two 
quarterbacks this year. Got any ques- 
tions?”’ 

With that spew of words, coupled with 
another cut during the summer of 1981 by 
New England, coach Rader was finished 
in the NFL. In time, he left New York—and 
Giants quarterbacks Scott Bruner and Phil 
Simms—for Oklahoma, where he played 
for the American Football Association 
team in his hometown and worked for a 
Tulsa-based oil firm as a mechanical 
engineer. That was during the summer of 
1982. Earlier this year, he thought he was 
going to play with the Denver Gold of the 
United States Football League, which had 
territorial draft rights to him. Then, 
because of impending trade negotiations, 
he thought he would play with the New 
Jersey Generals of the same league. 

‘All that time | was thinking how good it 
is that | was raised in Tulsa, in the middle 
of the country,"’ says coach Rader. ‘'That 
certainly cut down on the traveling | had 
to do from coast to coast." 

It is easy for a 26-year-old man to quip 
after sunshine finally enters his life. Yes, 
after rain there is often a rainbow, and the 
one coach Rader sees these days has a 
mysterious crimson tint to it, the result of 
a telephone call he received that brought 
him to the University of Alabama as an 
assistant coach. 

The invitation came from the man who 
had been so coarse from him in New 
York, coach Perkins, who wanted to know 
if one of his former players, an axed 
quarterback, wanted to teach students at 
that position during a new era of football 
at Alabama. 

“It's really strange, huh, me being at 


Alabama?" coach Rader says with a 
smile. ‘'When | was leaving New York, 
coach Perkins asked me if | thought I'd be 
interested in coaching with him if he ever 
changed jobs. | told him | definitely would, 
but | never really thought it'd become a 
reality, and certainly not at Alabama. 

“It's not a credit to my abilities as a 
coach that coach Perkins asked me to 
come here. That's obvious, because I've 
never coached. But I'm certainly proud to 
be here, honored by it, and | didn't have to 
think about it much before making the 
decision to join his staff. I've considered 
getting into coaching a long time, and 
coach Perkins is the man to learn from." 

That opinion seems strange, given the 
short exchange coach Rader and coach 
Perkins had on his last day with the 
Giants. 

What should that method of cutting a 
player tell us about the man who is follow- 
ing coach Paul ‘‘Bear'’ Bryant at 
Alabama? 

“What does it tell you?'’’ says coach 
Rader, 

It hints that coach Perkins is demand- 
ing, business-like and tough, that he is a 
hard-nosed, no-nonsense individual when 
it comes to work. 

“That sounds like the guy |’m working 
for,’’says coach Rader. ‘‘But there's an 
important thing that should be added. 
Coach Perkins is fair with everybody he 
works with, players and coaches. That’s 
his one trait that kept our relationship in- 
tact. 

“When | walked into his office the day 
he cut me in New York, he came right to 
the point. It hurt, because nobody gets 
used to getting cut by a pro team, 
although everybody knows the possibility 
of that happening is there. Naturally, | 
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wasn't thrilled by that happening to me, 
but | didn't hold a grudge. | appreciated 
the way he handled it, because that was 
the way | expected him to be.” 


a erhaps coach Rader developed a keen 
respect for coach Perkins in 1979, the 
year he played for the Giants. That was 
the time, no doubt, he came to the realiza- 
tion the man is determined to be in total 
command of his players. 

“The thing | remember most about 
playing for coach Perkins in New York 
was the way he handled us after a 
preseason loss to Pittsburgh in 1979," 
says coach Rader. ‘‘At the first practice 
after that game, we had a first-and-10 drill 
for an hour. The football was not thrown, 
only handed off for runs on first down, and 
it got pretty darn tough. Coach Perkins 
said we needed to work on that aspect of 
the game, but we all accepted it as 
punishment for the way we played against 
Pittsburgh. 

“A lot of players were upset. There was 
serious talk of a walkout. A lot of guys on 
our team were about to boycott coach 
Perkins. But we had a team meeting that 
night, discussed the situation and re- 
solved our differences. A lot of 
unspeakable things were said about 
coach Perkins, but everybody stayed on 
the team. It's also interesting to note that 
we won our next game, and that many of 
the players who threatened to take a walk 
that year are still playing in New York." 

Coach Rader, meanwhile, is embarking 
on a new career, doing a lot of teaching 
and an equal share of learning. During 
spring practice, he was frequently seen 
standing in offensive huddles with coach 
Perkins at his side. His office at Memorial 
Coliseum is the one closest to the one oc- 
cupied by the head coach. 

“The experiences I've had in football as 
a quarterback are helping me a lot now,”’ 
says coach Rader. ‘'!| wouldn't trade them 
for the world, the good and the bad, 
because having been there helps me 
teach our quarterbacks a few things. Hav- 
ing learned coach Perkins’ offensive 
system in New York is another valuable 
asset. 

“But let's face it. I'm learning as | go, 
picking up a lot of experience every day at 
practice. | just want to stay a step or two 
in front of our players. Then, come fall, we 
better be moving those chains (up the 
field). 

“| know coach Perkins a lot of time with 
his quarterbacks and works a lot with the 
entire offense. that’s fine with me. | 
welcome the chance to work closely with 
him. | never want to stop learning. I'll just 
take my duties as far as the corporate 
structure allows.” 
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Dave Rader, Alabama's new quarterback coach. 
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Coach Rader brings another strong 
asset to his coaching debut, youthful en- 
thusiasm. After all, he is only six years or 
so older than many of his students. 

“| was concerned about the age dif- 
ference at first,’ says coach Rader, 
“because there's always the authoritative 
aspect to coaching. But that hasn't beena 
problem at all, because |’m working with 
some class people, coaches and players, 
in a truly class program.” 

hile Alabama will not have a pitch- 
and-catch offense in total this year, 
the Crimson Tide will be passing the foot- 


ball more. The new offensive system, for 
instance, has 45 basic pass routes. 

Says coach Rader: “You can multiply 
that number by five, because the quarter- 
back will be throwing to both wide 
receivers, the tight end and a running 
back or two.” 

The man who figures to do most of the 
passing is senior Walter Lewis, who 
started for the Crimson Tide last year. His 
chief backups during spring practice were 
senior Paul Fields and junior Perry Cuda. 

“Walter Lewis is a talented young man 
in a number of ways,"’ says coach Rader. 
“| knew that before | arrived here, 
because I'd seen him on television. He's a 
gifted passer. He zipped the football from 
the first day on during spring practice. 

“Do we have depth at quarterback? | 
certainly think so. Paul and Perry are a lit- 
tle behind Walter, but both of them do 
some things well, and neither of them is 
afraid of what we're attempting to do. 
They're not scared of the system, which is 
important. A quarterback has to have con- 
fidence.” 

Coach Rader went to Tulsa, because 
the program there had a pass-oriented 
reputation. He turned down appointments 
to the U.S. Naval Academy and the U.S. 
Air Force Academy, as well as grants-in- 
aid to Kansas and Southern Methodist. 

“I'm not a total stranger to Alabama 
football,’’ says coach Rader. ‘‘I've always 
enjoyed looking at old game films, and 
while | was at Tulsa, | found one of a game 
between Tulsa and Alabama in 1962. It 
was played here and Tulsa got wiped out 
(35-6). I've still got that film.” 

Also, coach Rader has memories of 
travels, about as many as he would have 
had if he had accepted a career in the 
Navy or the Air Force. Meanwhile, his 
wife, Janet, should be given a medal for 
understanding, perhaps a most valuable 
player trophy. 

‘Janet is the real story, not me,"’ says 
coach Rader. ‘‘We got married in 
November of 1978. Right after our honey- 
moon, | took off to play in an all-star game. 
During the following summer, | took off for 
10 weeks of camp in San Diego. Then | 
was away from her making the team in 
New York. We stayed in New York, moved 
to New Jersey then back to Oklahoma. 
Now it’s Tuscaloosa for us, and this place 
is really starting to seem like home. Janet 
has been understanding, no doubt about 
that.” 

Janet Rader is also pregnant, with their 
baby due in November. 

That should be exciting for both of 
them. The birth will be more exciting, says 
the coaching husband, if Alabama is 
leading the nation in passing efficiency at 
that point of the season. 
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Alabama Baseball: 


His Team Comes First 


D uring Alabama's three-game home 
stand against Auburn this season 
senior left fielder and major home run 
threat, Rob Skates, sat in the bleachers 
unable to help his team with more than 
moral support. During the week, he had 
been hit on the right elbow by a pitch while 
playing in an exhibition game against the 
Tigers at Birmingham's Rickwood field. So 
when the weekend came he was in the 
stands nursing a nasty looking injury. 

But this particular elbow has caused 
Skates problems in the past. 

His right elbow has given this dedicated 
and talented young player a lot of pain and 
frustration, Four operations is a lot to go 
through just to play baseball. Twice 
surgery was required to put in and take 
out pins, plus twice to clean the joint of 
calcium deposits and bone spurs. 

“After my first surgery the doctor said | 
would not play baseball or other sports at 
the level | had been competing because | 
wouldn't have the necessary mobility in 
my joint, But the other operations helped, 
and the rest is history.'’ says Skates, who 
seemingly ignores the hard work and 
determination that got him where he is. 

A love for the game and its competition, 
a deep love for his teammates and 
coaches, and the fellowship they offer, is 
evident in the way he speaks of his affilia- 
tion with the game. Skates is not mention- 
ed often in conversations about himself. It 
is always the team that helps him ac- 
complish the things he does. This sense of 
devotion to teamwork has been with him 
all his life. His brothers, Mike and Andy, 
both played baseball when growing up in 
Hueytown, and both went on to play some 
collegiate baseball. 

Any reference to his skills is always in 
terms of how he can contribute to the 
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team effort. Any reference to his injuries 
is always in light of its effect on the team. 
“The physical part really doesn't bother 
me, it's the feeling that I'm hurting the 
team by not contributing to the play that 
hurts me worse that the injury itself,’’ 
Skates says. 

So on a recent Sunday afternoon, 
Skates sat in the bleachers with his dad 
and girlfriend, while the home crowd 
cheered as Alabama split a doubleheader 
with Auburn to win the series two-to-one. 
Still, his attitude is optimistic and team- 
oriented. ‘If nothing else, | could cheer 
for them or go down to the dugout for a 
few innings and talk to them. But | felt the 
way they did when they lost; | felt every bit 
as beat. And when they won, | felt great."’ 

In a matter of days after watching his 
teammates, Skates was back in the 
lineup. This injury wasn’t as devastating 
as some of the other incidences, so he will 
continue to contribute in a tangible way to 
the Tide's efforts on the diamond. After 30 
games, he is batting .325, has 30 RBIs, 
four home runs, ranking him second on 
the team. He leads the team with three 
triples and has 27 hits for 24 runs, Last 
season, he was equally impressive. He led 
the team with 10 home runs, which placed 
him third in the Tide record book for most 
home runs in a season, and batted .294. 

Impressive offensive statistics were 
what first attracted Alabama head coach 
Barry Shollenberger’s attention. ‘‘He first 
showed up in the power elements, hitting 
home runs. At the time he was playing at 
Gulf Coast Junior College in the Florida 
Junior College League. | knew Gulf Coast 
was a hard park to hit home runs in. He 
didn't play well the first time | saw him, but 
he kept making a good show in the books. 
He was injured the second time | went to 


see him and didn't even play. But, 
because he had both power and speed 
and because he was from just up the road 
in Hueytown, we decided to take a 
chance,"’ says coach Shollenberger. 

Shollenberger was particularly in- 
terested in Skates’ left-handed hitting and 
his speed, ‘'l really liked seeing a power 
hitter that could run. There are two things 
in baseball you can't teach; one is to run 
fast, the other is to hit with power. Those 
are the two skills you really can't instruct 
a player to do. In a sense, Robbie was a 
natural since he could already do these 
things,’' says coach Shollenberger. 

Defensively, Skates’ aggressive play 
may have been his enemy more than his 
friend. A broken nose and stitches that 
sidelined him were direct results of colli- 
sions with fences in the outfield. Skates 
says, ‘'] suppose | just lose track of where 
| am. All | can think of is how badly we 
need the out." Shollenberger has not 
been happy with the results of these ef- 
forts His concern is for Skates and for the 
effect his loss has on the team. ‘‘Used in 
the proper way that sort of effort might be 
all right, but in Robbie's case it has slowed 
him down. There is no doubt in my mind 
that he had a legitimate shot at breaking 
Butch Hobson's record for most home 
runs in a season last year until he got hurt 
in a futile effort at Ole Miss,"’ says coach 
Shollenberger. 

“I’m not going to say that one guy has 
that much to do with it, but when Robbie's 
out of the lineup we miss him," 
Shollenberger says. 


kates responds well to the responsi- 
bility that rests on his shoulders. His 
belief that baseball is still fun after all the 
years he has played helps keep him on top 
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of any situation. ‘‘The bad days and the 
good days even out so that things are still 
fun. There are days you'd like to bury your 
head in the sand, then you'll have times 
that you'll swear you've never had more 
fun in your life. | try to put my position in 
the order out of my mind and just try to go 
out and hit the ball hard,’’ says Skates, a 
clean-up batter and the sort of hitter that a 
smart pitcher will pitch around, regardless 
of his position in the order. 

“If he's hitting, it doesn’t matter where 
they throw the ball, he’s going to get a 
piece of it. Then again, he can go through 
streaks like any batter where you can lay 
it in to him and he will make out. Still, Rob- 
bie can hurt you. He can hit a gapper with 
the bases loaded, or pop one out of the 
park when you least expect it. He has won 
some big games for us that way,” 
Shollenberger says. Skates had a big two- 
run homer to beat Mississippi State the 
week following his elbow injury. 

More than his hitting, coach 
Shollenberger likes the personal at- 
tributes Skates brings to the Alabama 
club. ‘‘Robbie’s leadership and his ver- 
satility are his number one contributions 
to our team. He’s the kind of player that 
just wants to play. He’s not worried about 
where he is in the lineup or what position 
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bined with his skill, have made him one of the most valuable ingredients in the Tide’s winning program. 
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he plays. He just wants to contribute to 
help you win.” 


he challenges of a struggle is certainly 

not new to Skates. His injury situation 
could have easily ended his baseball 
career in Hueytown. But that inner drive 
and determination has been seasoned 
with patience and maturity. Skates’ 
parents have always been supportive and 
are still his biggest fans. His dad makes all 
the home games, even if it’s just to sit in 
the stands with Robbie when he is side- 
lined with an injury. Apat on the back from 
his sister, Cindy, or girlfriend, Kim, are as 
important to him as a cheer from the 
crowd for a good play. Encouragement 
from his teammates means just as much. 

The patience and perserverance he 
has had to learn while battling injuries so 
he could play may have an even more pro- 
found effect on his private life. Expecting 
to finish requirements for his degree in 
December, Skates has begun to look at 
life after college. ‘I’m ready for the 
challenge. I've thought a lot about it lately. 
There are a lot of things athletics can 
teach you. When you are doing badly, you 
hang in there have patience and things 
will work out. You have your ups and 
downs in sports just like in life and it can 


help you be a more patient person. And 
patience is something you can use in 
anything,’’ he says. 

The prospect of leaving the game is a 
sad one for this young man who has spent 
most of his life playing competitive 
baseball. Skates plans a career in con- 
struction management, but if the oppor- 
tunity presented itself he would seriously 
consider continuing his baseball career. 

Skates says he will miss his teammates 
most if he has to leave the game. ‘‘l’ll miss 
the fellowship of the players and the 
coaches. I'll miss the atmosphere and just 
being on the field and playing. It will be 
hard to sit in the stands knowing | can’t be 
out there. When you're injured you can 
come back, but when you've played out 
your time, that's when it will really bother 
me."’ Skates feels a deep respect for the 
athletes and coaches he has been 
associated with. ‘‘| have gained so much 
just by playing. | have really enjoyed the 
chance to travel and meet people that | 
will be able to tell my kids about. 
Everybody on this team has some ability 
that | respect. If they didn't, they wouldn't 
be playing college baseball. You've got to 
respect their skills and talent. To be 
associated with that in itself is a pleasure. 
Everyone makes a contribution to the ef- 
fort, whether it is in practice or in a game. 
We are a team and everyone has a 
place.” 

“As for myself,’’ Skates says about his 
last season, ‘‘I'd like to be remembered 
and thought of as a good ball player; as 
somebody who wouldn't quit, and as 
someone who would hustle and wanted to 
win for the team.”’ 

Coach Shollenberger feels that Skates 
may have the opportunity to continue his 
career. ‘‘At one time when his arm was 
coming around from the second surgery, | 
thought because of his arm that no matter 
how he hit and ran the scouts wouldn't 
take a look at him. Now, I’m not so sure. 
Somebody may take a chance on him. I'm 
glad we did. He needs to play this year 
and do well, and we need to do well as a 
team. But down the road a scout may see 
him play and say I'm going to take a 
chance." 

Skates has his own goals for the 
season. The year is promising for the Tide 
squad. ‘‘As an individual the only ac- 
complishment I'd like to see is an SEC ring 
on my hand, then | would like to see us 
playing in Omaha at the College World 
Series. Right now the SEC (championship) 
is Our main concentration. | think we have 
a real shot," says Skates. Many have 
agreed with Skates that this year's 
baseball team is loaded with the talent 
and experience to grab that elusive SEC 
crown that has not been at Alabama since 
1968. 
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Todd Roper: 


by Al Browning 


t some point during his illustrious 

career as a linebacker with the 
Chicago Bears of the National Football 
League, Dick Butkus was asked to 
describe the ultimate feeling of satisfac- 
tion after a tackle. 

He said: ‘When | am standing over the 
ball-carrier smiling while he is on the 
ground bleeding and writhing from pain, 
maybe struggling for his last breath.” 

Thank goodness, Butkus, who visited 
Tuscaloosa a few years ago, has mel- 
lowed a lot in regard to such violence. 

Thank goodness, Alabama football fans 
should say, Todd Roper favors that 
description. 

“Butkus said that?’’ says Roper, a 
sophomore linebacker for the Crimson 
Tide. ‘Well, that’s a pretty good lick. 
That’s awesome! That's good intensity. 

“I've always thought | made a good 
tackle when my opponent was on the 
ground, flat on his back, and my head was 
stinging a little bit. The tackler should 
have a little ring to him, too. 

“The important thing, though, is in- 
timidation. A defensive player has got to 
intimidate an offensive player. After all, 
the opposing offense is attempting to 
score on your defense, and your defense 
is trying put your offense in a position to 
score. The way to accomplish that, stop 
the opposition and help your offense, is by 
intimidating people. 

“It’s a mean game, football, and defen- 
sive players really have to be mean.”’ 

Roper, 6-foot-2 and 230 pounds, all of 
them hard, was speaking about an hour 
after Alabama had completed its first 
scrimmage of the first spring under coach 
Ray Perkins. His arms looked like he had 


Alabama linebacker Todd Roper is 6-2, 230, and 

almost all muscle. He showed in spring training that 

he’s a candidate for a starting position this fall. 
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been boxing utility poles. They were raw, 
red, scraped, and nicked from pounding 
on opponents, with bumps and bruises 
adding to the ugliness. 

“When it's hard for me to sleep at 
night, that’s a good sign that I'm doing 
something right at practice,’' Roper says, 
a slight grin on his face. ‘‘I'm a football 
player, so I'm supposed to like contact. 
There's nothing better to me than the pain 
| feel after a good day of practice. It 
makes me feel super. |t makes me feel 
like I've done what the coaches want me 
to do, 

“The key thing is getting those cuts and 
bruises by hitting people, not letting them 
hit you. I'd rather hit somebody than have 
them pound on me. That's one of the joys 
of playing defense, especially linebacker. 

“| love contact. | love going after peo- 
ple before they get to me." 

As was the case with Butkus, Roper 
does not let his mouth overload his punch. 
He was a defensive terror during spring 
practice, perhaps elevating himself to a 
first-team position at inside linebacker on 
an Alabama defense that will miss seven 
starters from last season. 


oO some skeptics, however, non- 

believers, as he would call them, he 
does seem to be a young man of con- 
tradiction. Off the field he can be found 
with a Bible in his hand, morning and 
night, while on afternoons during fall he 
has fire in his eyes and the desire to hit 
somebody in his heart. 

“You have to turn the switch on and 
off,’ Roper says. ‘| get amused 
sometimes by people who think you can't 
be a hard-nosed, good football player 
because you're a Christian. People have 
that image of football players, | guess, 
that they go out and raise the devil all 
night and then play at practice and in 
games. Just because a football player 
abuses his opponent physically on the 
field, does not mean he abuses his fellow 
man Off the field? No, that’s just not true,"’ 

Roper says he learned that lesson the 
hard way. He looks back on his freshman 
year at Alabama, plus much of his 
sophomore year, when he sat out as a 
redshirt, with many regrets. He says his 
life lacked proper direction, that he was 
moving on an errant path off the field, 
pretty much nowhere on the field. He 
credits a couple of his teammates, safety 
Rocky Colburn and kicker Terry Sanders, 
with helping him get his act in order. 

In short, Bible study won a war over 
beer sipping. 

“| didn't adjust to college life very well 
my first year at Alabama,’' Roper says. “| 
had been a football star in high school (at 
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South Gwinnett in Snellville, Georgia), so | 
expected to get just as much publicity and 
playing time my freshman year here. That 
didn't happen, obviously, and | suffered in 
a number of ways, athletically, academi- 
cally and socially. 

“| really got into the party scene on 
campus. | guess | was looking for an 
escape, instead of dealing with my adjust- 
ment problem. | guess | thought 
everything would be okay if | went out at 
night and drank a lot of beer, went to all 
the parties on campus. | found that such 
behavior only delays dealing with prob- 
lems, that it doesn't cure them at all. 

"| had to put my foot down, | had to bat- 
tle that kind of behavior. It was then that 
Rocky and | started studying the Bible a 
lot. We got in a Bible study group, where 
we all worked together to straighten out 
our lives. That did wonders for me. | found 
that The Lord can help in all situations."' 


uch strength certainly served Roper 

well last year. Just when he thought he 
was about to blossom as a college player, 
he found that he was not much more than 
a blocking dummy in drills, a body used by 
better players to develop their skills. 

Redshirt seasons are not much fun, 
although they are often beneficial, 
especially after a player has a taste of ac- 
complishment. Before Alabama went to 
Dallas to play Texas in the 1982 Cotton 
Bowl, a 14-12 defeat, Roper found himself 
in a position to make his debut as a Crim- 
son Tide player. Senior linebacker 
Thomas Boyd had been suspended from 
the team and junior linebacker Eddie 
Lowe was injured. That left junior Robbie 
Jones and sophomore Steve Booker as 
the probable starters at linebacker in the 
game, with you-know-who waiting in the 
wings. 

“By the process of elimination, | made 
my way up on the depth chart,’ says 
Roper, ‘‘and it was crash course in 
defense for me. Coach (Jeff) Rouzie was 
in charge of linebackers then, and he kept 
encouraging me, kept pointing out that | 
might see action in the game, that | had to 
be ready. | had my assignments down, but 
| was pretty much lackadaisical about the 
whole thing. | was a freshman, | hadn't 
played all season. | didn’t expect to play 
against Texas. | found out that when you 
are a freshman, things tend to hit home 
with you a little late."’ 

In the second half of that Cotton Bowl, 
Jones was injured. 

Guess who was standing on the 
sidelines taking in the scenery, scanning 
the Texas Fairgrounds as much as he was 
the action on the field? 

“| was standing on the sidelines talking 
with Rocky and Terry,'' says Roper. 


“Coach Rouzie saw me doing that and 
went crazy. He told me to get over there 
with the other linebackers and to pay at- 
tention to what was going on in the game. 
The next thing | knew Robbie was hurt and 
| was going onto the field. 

“Rocky, who had played a lot during the 
season, told me that once | got out there 
in the action things would fall into place. 
He told me the crowd wouldn't even be a 
factor, that I'd be concentrating on only 
what | had learned in practice. He said it 
would all come naturally to me. He was 
right about that." 

On the first play, Texas quarterback 
Robert Brewer handed the football to 
tailback Johnny ‘'Lam’’ Jones, who ran a 
slanting pattern into the line. Roper 
penetrated the backfield and made the 
tackle. He went on to have an outstanding 
debut, with crisp hitting his chief forte. 

“| was glad they ran that play first,"’ 
says Roper, ‘‘because | was prepared for 
it. It was amazing, really, how well our 
coaches had us prepared for the Texas of- 
fense. Rocky was right. All you have to do 
on the field is do what you learned in prac- 
tice." 

Practice is all Roper did last season. 
With linebacker strength anticipated, 
Alabama coaches decided to let him work 
on his weaknesses without participation in 
games. 

“| really had bad feet after my 
freshman season,"’ Roper says, ‘‘mean- 
ing my movement was pitiful. | had a 
tendency to cross over my feet when mov- 
ing to the ball, which made it difficult for 
me to square up on the man | wanted to 
tackle. | wrapped myself up into improving 
that part of my game, and I'm convinced 
now that the work has really helped me. It 
was hard sitting out a year, but I'm certain 
now that | wasn't good enough to be on 
the field last season. 

“I’m convinced now that the ex- 
perience | got against Texas as a 
freshman and the redshirt year | had were 
both blessings. |'m better as a player. I've 
developed academically, with an extra 
year of school behind me. And I've 
developed spiritually, where even the hard 
times seem like good times to me."’ 


oper has also grown in other ways. 
His weight is up, solid as a rock, anda 
hearty off-season program conducted by 
strength coach Al Miller has packed mus- 
cle on top of muscle. When he squares up 
on an opponent—his nimble footwork 
allows him to do that now—not only will 
the ball-carrier have trouble running 
around him, but seeing around him will be 
an almost equal chore. 
Did childhood friends really have the 
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Bama linebacker Todd Roper admits that it was difficult to be redshirted, but is convinced that the year of working 
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on his deficiencies—particularly his footwork—has proved beneficial. He’s looking forward to playing now. 


nerve to call him Fatso, Pudgy and 
Doughboy? 

“Yep, there was a time when every- 
body made fun of me for being fat,"’ says 
Roper. ‘I guess | was a little large as a 
kid. | weighed 125 pounds in the fifth 
grade. But since I've been here |'ve found 
out that that’s not so big. Kevin Welniak (a 
redshirt freshman lineman at Alabama) 
said he weighed 100 pounds when he was 
in kindergarten, Wow! That's awesome! 

“Also, I've noticed that nobody back 
home makes much fun of me now.” 

Home for Roper is a growing town of 
about 40,000 people located midway be- 
tween Atlanta and Athens. He arrived 
there when he was in the fifth grade, find- 
ing Sneliville to be ‘‘something other than 
a basic metropolis. There was, in fact, one 
red light, a gas station, a little shopping 
center and two banks. That was it. Now, 
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it’s really something, booming. Basically, 
it’s just a place full of fast-food shops for 
travelers to eat at on their ways between 
Atlanta and Athens. It’s growing, and it’s a 
special little place to me. I'm close to a lot 
of people there, even Georgia and 
Georgia Tech fans. They understand that 
I'm at Alabama because | love the school 
and this football program.” 

Roper arrived at Alabama after becom- 
ing a three-sport standout at Gwinnett 
High School, which is more of a basketball 
institution than a football power. He was a 
fullback and defensive tackle on the foot- 
ball team, captain as a junior and a senior, 
a two-year starter on the basketball team 
and a three-year letterman on the track 
team. He had his choice of several col- 
leges including Georgia, although the 
composite record of his high school 
teams was paltry, 6-32-2. 


“Obviously, the winning tradition at 
Alabama was overwhelming when | 
started looking at prospective schools,” 
says Roper. ‘‘You could tell with just one 
visit that Alabama has that special win- 
ning attitude, that everybody associated 
with the program is ultra-positive. 

“It took me only one look to know 
where | wanted to play football.’’ 

In that regard, not even a long stare 
elsewhere could change his mind after he 
committed to the Crimson Tide. UCLA, a 
Pacific Ten Conference school that did 
not honor Southeastern Conference 
letters-of-intent, invited Roper to Los 
Angeles for a visit to its campus. 

Last season, UCLA won the Rose Bowl 
game January 1. 

Georgia lost the Sugar Bowl game that 
night to Penn State in a battle for a na- 
tional championship like the one the 
Bulldogs won in 1981. 

Alabama has posted 9-2-1 and 8-4 
records the last two season. 

“| know what you're getting at,”’ says 
Roper. ‘‘No, | don’t regret my decision to 
come to school here the least bit. If | let 
the success other schools have in foot- 
ball, like Georgia the last two years, 
bother me, then I'd never be happy. | 
made a good choice when | came to 
Alabama. I'm sticking with it. 

“It's hard to pinpoint why we've lost six 
games the last two seasons, but it’s easy 
to realize that we’re going about the 
business of changing all of that now. If I’m 
not wrong, this Alabama team has a little 
more of that special closeness you need 
to win championships. 

“I'm still very positive about our pro- 
gram. We've got better athletes than most 
schools in the country, maybe all of them, 
and we've got players who are willing to 
work together to accomplish our goals. 
We're not a team with a superstar at 
Alabama, rather a group of guys who feel 
equal to one another. 

“I’m telling you, earning a starting posi- 
tion this season means a lot to me. I’ve 
worked hard to improve enough to do that. 
But what our team does this season is 
what really matters, and I’m thinking 
we're gonna win big again. 

“From the first day of spring practice it 
was obvious that coach Perkins and the 
other coaches know what they're doing. 
They're organized and smart. They made 
practice fun for us. We've got renewed 


enthusiasm. A 
“You see, the first rememberance | 


really have about Alabama is watching us 
beat Arkansas (24-9) in the (1980) Sugar 
Bowl. That game won a national cham- 
pionship, and I'll never forget the way we 
blocked and tackled that day. 

“That’s the way | want to play the 
game.” 
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Tide Gymnastics: 


From Rags To Riches 


| n the alphabet the letters E and F are 
side-by-side. Two words which begin 
with those letters, extinction and fourth, 
are five years apart for the Alabama gym- 
nastics team. 

As the men’s and women's sports pro- 
grams merged in 1978, there were rumors 
of the possible demise of gymnastics at 
the Capstone. Graduate assistants had 
been the coaches and the constant turn- 
over in that position caused continuity 
problems for the team. 

In 1975, the team posied a 4-4 overall 
record and the marks went downhill (3-7, 
1-7, 6-7) over the next three years. They 
had been no higher than second in the 
state and fourth in the four-state region 
under AlAW competition. 

"| knew we could not give up on gym- 
nastics, because it was a sport which 
could draw a crowd in the South,” says 
Ann Marie Lawler, associate athletics 
director at Alabama. ‘| was looking 
toward a full-time position and hoping that 
by doing a good job we could build our 
program. 

“Sarah (Patterson) was just graduating 
from Slippery Rock, But she had a maturi- 
ty level far beyond her years,"’ continues 
Mrs. Lawler. ‘‘She impressed me with her 
knowledge of the sport, her ideas on what 
it would take to build our program and her 
rapport with athletes and the general 
public. After her first year | knew she was 
the best for the job. We hired her full-time 
in 1980. 

“She and David (Patterson) have 
worked hard and it’s paid off for them and 
Alabama," says Mrs. Lawler, now in her 
ninth year as head of women’s sports at 
the Capstone. 

In this the Pattersons’ fifth year, the 
Alabama gymnastics team finished fourth 
at the NCAA Championships. With Utah, 
Arizona State and California State in the 
top three spots, this finish by the Tide 
makes them the highest ranked team east 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

This outstanding finish makes them the 
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highest-ranking University of Alabama 
team at NCAA Championships in the 
1980s. Only Alabama football and the 
men’s swimming and diving team, which 
was runner-up in the 1977 NCAA Cham- 
pionships, rank higher than tne 1983 gym- 
nastics team. They have tied the women's 
swimming and diving team, fourth at the 
1976 AlIAW Championship. 


Seti the calendar back in 1978, the 
equipment inventory was a used 
wrestling mat with a hole in it, one 
balance team with picks in several places, 
one set of uneven bars, one vaulting 
horse, and several thin tumbling mats. 
There were only two and one-half scholar- 
ships for the athletes who had to put up 
and take down their own equipment. They 
shared the practice facility, Foster 
Auditorium, and time slot with volleyball 
and had to clear the gym of equipment 
before basketball arrived, 

Despite these hardships, the team 
prospered in that first year under Sarah 
and David, who was an undergraduate 
part-time assistant coach. They posted 
the first non-losing season, 7-7, in four 
years, finished third in the state cham- 
pionship and were fifth in the region, but 
were definitely not a household name in 
the gymnastics world. 

“We recruited athletes from Pennsyl- 
vania (Patti Kleckner and Luann Guzzetti) 
and Florida (Ann Wilhide),”” says coach 
Sarah Patterson, whose 1976 Slippery 
Rock team finished sixth in the small col- 
lege national championships. 

“| never thought when | arrived at 
Alabama as a freshman in 1979 that we'd 
be fourth in the nation my senior year," 
says Wilhide. ‘| came because | wanted a 
good education and wanted to learn new 
things in gymnastics. | wanted to be 
challenged and to improve. Sarah prom- 
ised | would.”’ 

Last fall, Alabama gymnastics moved 
into a renovated Brandon Armory with 
12,000 square feet of practice floor. A 


carpeted spring floor has replaced the 
hole-filled wrestling mat. There are two 
vaulting horses, three sets of uneven 
bars, four balance beams and a foam- 
filled L-shaped pit to prevent injuries. 

Progress is also recorded in statistics. 
Over the past two years, attendance at 
home meets has surpassed the 1000 
mark on five occasions. The largest au- 
dience to see a women's athletics event 
was January 14 when 1,250 fans crowded 
Foster Auditorium and cheered as 
Alabama defeated Louisiana State, Min- 
nesota and Auburn. 

The upward movement is reflected 
each year. In 1980 the dual meet record 
was 16-4. The gymnasts were fourth in the 
AIAW Region Championship. In 1981,-a 
14-1 mark was recorded. The Tide won 
the Alabama AIAW Championship and 
was runner-up to nationally-ranked Florida 
in the region meet and fourth in the first 
SEC Championship. 

Before the 1982 season, Sarah and 
David coaxed Julie Garrett and Denise 
Balk, former gymnasts with the small col- 
lege nationally-ranked Jacksonville State 
team, out of self-imposed retirements and 
into the Alabama family. The dual meet 
record was 17-2. The Tide finished second 
at the AIAW National Championship, sec- 
ond at the AIAW and NCAA Region meets, 
second at the Southeastern Conference 
Championships and ranked 11th by the 
NCAA, missing the national championship 
meet by one place. 

Garrett became the Tide's first All- 
America, reaching that status in both the 
AlIAW and NCAA Championships. 
Alabama signed its first Elite gymnasts 
(highest skill level in the U.S. Gymnastics 
Federation), Patti Rice and Penney 
Hauschild, both former members of U.S. 
National teams, 


n 1983, the dual meet record is 15-1. 
Alabama is the NCAA South Region 
champion, having Florida for the first time 
in the Pattersons’ tenure and winning that 
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meet in Gainesville, which constituted the 
Gators’ second loss at home in five years. 
The Tide finished second in the 
Southeastern Conference Championships 
and won the Red & White Classic over 
Georgia, Maryland, Nebraska and Ohio 
State. 

Of the 10 teams which competed in the 
NCAA Championship, Alabama was the 
only one which had never been in that 
event. The Tide finished ahead of SEC 
teams from Florida and LSU, who tied 
with UCLA for sixth place. Ohio State was 
eighth, while Oregon State was ninth and 
Nebraska finished 10th. 

“Our gymnasts were great,’’ says 
coach David Patterson. ‘‘We responded 
very well to the pressure of this meet. | 
think it helps that we don’t depend on one 
or two gymnasts to carry the team. 

“In fact, these girls were not con- 
cerned about how they placed individual- 
ly, they wanted the team to reach its goal 
of a top five finish. Bev’s (Fry) making the 
beam finals was icing on the cake for us. 
We had solid scores from everybody.” 

Individually, Fry placed eighth on 
balance beam. Hauschild was the Tide’s 
highest all-around finisher in 12th place 
which qualified her for the World Universi- 
ty Games trials this spring. 

Rice and Hauschild tied for 14th on 
vault, while Rice was 10th on floor exer- 
cise and Hauschild was 11th on uneven 
bars. Barbara Mack was 12th on beam. 

“Everyone knows who we are now,” 
says coach David Patterson. ‘They know 
Alabama will be a major gymnastics 
power for several years. We have no in- 
tention of letting up; we want that NCAA ti- 
tle.”’ 

“You won't find a situation across the 
nation in which the coaches have built a 
program to the national level in so short a 
time,’’ says Mrs. Lawler. “Sarah and 
David coach our team, coach the age- 
group gymnastics program at the Univer- 
sity every afternoon, provide public rela- 
tions for both programs, and promote 
gymnastics throughout the Southeast. 

“The new facility, the addition of equip- 
ment, the elite level of gymnasts they 
recruit, and the heights their program 
have reached are a credit to the dedica- 
tion of Sarah and David Patterson,’’ she 
says. 

The 1983 team reached its primary 
goal of a top five finish at the NCAA, and 
you can bet there hasn't been a thought of 
extinction in several years. 


A Horsham, Pennsylvania, native, Penney Hauschild 
placed 12th in all-around at the NCAA Championship 
which qualifies her to try out for the U.S. National 
Team to the World University Games later this spring. 
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Alabama Track: 


his could be the year the Alabama 

track and field team captures the 
NCAA Outdoor Championship. In the 
hearts and minds of Crimson Tide person- 
nel, the team has the potential, and if the 
bodies hold up, the national championship 
is within reach. This year’s meet is in 
Houston June 2-4. 

“This year’s squad may not win every 
dual meet; we just don’t have the depth 
required to do that,’’ says Alabama head 
coach John Mitchell. ‘‘But we have the 
quality that counts in the big meets. Our 
sprint group is excellent, we have several 
people who could win events at nationals, 
and we have some field people who will 
score at nationals.” 

The Tide wound up its indoor season in 
mid-March with a 15th place finish, but 
the Alabama coaches don't consider this 
an indication of the team’s potential at 
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outdoor nationals. ‘‘We really recruit our 
athletes to compete in the outdoor 
season. The outdoor season is more 
recognized and there is more variety in 
the events,"’ says coach Mitchell. ‘‘We 
don't have an indoor facility so we have to 
travel to meets during that season. We 
emphasize the outdoor season, and that is 
where we hope to get our best results."’ 

Some of the best results are expected 
from the Crimson Tide phenomenal sprint 
corps. The Tide roster boasts some of the 
world’s fastest sprinters, and assistant 
coach Wayne Williams, who coaches the 
sprinters, believes his runners will bring in 
numerous points at nationals. 

“We have a great sprint group because 
we have the depth to do well in the in- 
dividual events and the relays. We have 
people who can run the best times in the 
world and we have people who are almost 


Alabama’s Calvin smith, one of the fastest sprinters in the world, is certain to be a major contributor in the Tide’s quest for the 1983 NCAA outdoor track and field champion- 
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as good who are running with them in the 
relays. It's our depth in these events that 
will make the difference when we are bat- 
tling for the national championship," says 
coach Williams. 

‘We have the best sprint group in the 
United States, but there are always fac- 
tors that enter in that could make a team 
fall apart,’’ says coach Williams. ‘‘A slight 
injury makes a sprinter ineffective and 
one bad start can make the difference 
between winning and losing. We do have 
the ability to score in the 100, 200, and 
400, and in three relays."’ 

Among those counted upon to score 
and excel in this year’s nationals are 
Calvin Smith and William Wuyke. Smith 
established himself last summer when he 
recorded the fastest time in the world in 
the 100-meter run with a wind-aided 9.91. 
Although Smith's time was the fastest 
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time ever, the speed of the wind was 
calculated, and due to its strength the run 
did not register as an official record. At 
last year’s NCAA Championships, Smith 
finished second in the 200-meter run, but 
false started in the finals of the 100-meter 
event. 

In this year’s NCAA Indoor Champion- 
ships, Calvin lost the championship in the 
60-meters to a camera and Willie Gault, a 
superb sprinter and football wide receiver 
from Tennessee. Smith and Gault finished 
so closely that it took the judges over two 
hours to study the photograph and 
declare Gault the winner. However, Smith 
is ready for the outdoor season and has 
set his goals high. 

“I've been running pretty well and | 
know | can improve. | want to win the na- 
tional titles in the 100-meters and the 
200-meters and | want to contribute to 
some championship relays,"’ says Smith. 
“My goal is to get my 100-meter time 
below 10.0 during my college season. I've 
already qualified for nationals so if | con- 
tinue to work, | should be able to reach my 
other goals." 

Wr Calvin's training habits and dedi- 

cation, his aspirations, usually 
become realities. ‘‘Calvin trains hard and 
consistently. He is a runner who trains so 
he can compete all year round. He is ex- 
tremely talented, but often pure talent 
isn't the thing that makes you win. He can 
be relied upon during the season and at 
nationals. If he didn't train hard he would 
still do well, but he always gets out there 
everyday and works,'' says coach 
Williams, 

Another raw talent on the Tide squad is 
William. A native of Venezuela, he cap- 
tured the SEC title in the 800-meter run 
with a 1:47.33. Wuyke has managed top 
honors in the SEC Indoor Championships 
in the 1,000-yard run for the past two 
years and is expected to bring more glory 
to the Tide in the outdoor season. 

“William could be the best in the United 
States if everything was going right. He 
has been plagued with injuries and it has 
affected his running at different times," 
says coach Williams. ‘‘When he gets in 
condition, and we hope he does before 
nationals, he is unbelievable. In a race this 
year he was behind all the way and then in 
the final 200 yards he moved to the front 
and finished first. We were all amazed.” 

The amazing Wuyke hopes to bring 
more first-place finishes to the Tide. ‘‘|am 
training and looking forward to the na- 
tionals. | want to win an NCAA title and 
feel | can do it in the outdoor meet,"’ says 
Wuyke. ‘'l finished fourth at indoor na- 
tionals, in the 800-meters but | was having 
problems. |t was only the second time | 
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had ever run on a wooden track and | just 
couldn't do it. | have so much more ex- 
perience outdoors that | know | will do bet- 
ter.” 

Adjusting to a wood track was the least 
of Wuyke’s problems when he arrived in 
the United States two years ago. ‘‘! met 
coach Williams at a meet in Venezeula, 
and he asked if | was interested in coming 
to Alabama. | could barely speak English, 
so | was confused when | first came. But 
now | am happy and | really love The 
University and | like running on_ this 
team,'' says Wuyke. “I think now that |am 
used to many things | will be able to run 
better and faster.”’ 


he list of speedsters only begins with 
Smith and Wuyke. It also includes Em- 
mit King, Cedric Vaughans, Walter 
Monroe, LaMar Smith (no relation to 
Calvin), Terry Menefee and Allen Buford. 

King figures in the conference and na- 
tional picture. At last year’s conference 
meet, he raced to victory in the 100-meter 
run with a blistering personal best of 
10.13. However, he suffered an injury 
after the conference meet and was 
unable to compete at nationals. 

Vaughans, last season's SEC champ at 
400-meters, hopes to repeat as an All- 
America, as he and Buford compete in the 
400-meter dash along with Menefree, who 
also runs the hurdles. Monroe and LaMar 
Smith will provide the sparks needed as 
the Tide sprinting talents combine in the 
relays. 

The sprint group, although powerful, 
could never win a meet or the national 
championship alone. It will take a con- 
certed effort by the entire team to win. 
“Each athlete knows that on the day of 
competition we expect his best possible 
performance. The individual nature of 
track makes it so each kid has to get out 
there and perform for himself. However, 
the people on the team are aware of what 
their teammates are doing,"’ says coach 
Mitchell. ‘'The members of the team are 
very supportive and appreciative of each 
other's efforts, but the individual realizes 
his own personal competition is much dif- 
ferent than someone else on the team. 

‘For instance, the high jumper is com- 
peting against the bar, and the sprinter 
may be working to improve his technique. 
Some of the runners are racing other peo- 
ple in the race and some of the runners 
are competing against the clock. Each 
event provides different circumstances 
for the individual. We come together as a 
team because there is a need of support. 
The track people know this and the field 
people know this,"’ says coach Mitchell. 

Heading the list of the Tide’s talented 


field contingent is discus thrower Ves- 
teinn Hafsteinsson. Hafsteinsson, of 
Seltoss, Iceland, is a contender for the 
SEC championship and will probably 
score at the national meet. 

He is joined in the field by All-America 
high jumper Rod Rudolph, who was sixth 
at last year's nationals with a leap of 7-5. 
Although Rudolph got off to a slow start 
this season, he and_ highly-regarded 
rookie jumper Maury Burnett should be 
prime contributors in the potential cham- 
pionship effort. Derrell Turner showed his 
potential during the indoor season in the 
triple jump, while freshman Siggy Eiarn- 
sson has already proved himself an effec- 
tive performer and likely conference 
scorer in the javelin. 


hile the Tide finds considerable 

strength in the sprints and in some 
of the field events, the team does have 
some weaknesses. According to coach 
Mitchell, although there is a top performer 
in the long jump, triple jump, and the 
javelin, there is a lack of depth in these 
events. The Tide also finds this weakness 
in its distance runners. However, this lack 
of depth will probably affect Alabama's 
chances of winning the SEC champion- 
ship more than that of winning the NCAA 
title. 

The team to beat at this year’s SEC 
meet is Tennessee. The Vols won the out- 
door title last year and were indoor 
champs this year. Alabama placed sec- 
ond in both meets and will be struggling 
for top honors again at this year’s meet at 
Kentucky May 12-14. Georgia and Auburn 
should also field competitive teams this 
year. 

“Although Tennessee might be able to 
beat us at the conference meet, we 
should outscore them at nationals. Their 
depth will help them at the conference 
level, but at the nationals other teams will 
be splitting up Tennessee's points,’’ says 
coach Williams. 

Among the teams sharing in national 
points with Alabama and Tennessee are 
Southern Methodist, Arkansas, and 
Oregon. '‘We are excited about the 
possibilities waiting for us at the end of the 
season. We will finish near the top, bar- 
ring any unusal circumstances, like those 
that faced us last year,’’ says coach 
Mitchell. ‘‘Last year we expected to finish 
high and we were ninth. But we faced 
unexpected illness and injuries and a few 
bad starts. Hopefully, that won't happen 
this time.” 

“We have the talent and we have the 
right attitudes,"’ says coach Mitchell. “‘If 
everything goes as planned, as it should, 
this could be our year." 
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History of Alabama Athletics: 


“Happy” Taught Baseball 
And Much More 


estimony to the falsity of the adage 

that “nice guys finish last’’ is Tilden 
Happy’? Campbell: a man who coached 
Alabama through some of its most suc- 
cessful baseball years without alienating 
a player or coach; a coach who earned 
respect by winning games and maintained 
that respect by taking the time and the ef- 
fort to get truly interested and involved in 
the lives of those he influenced. 


Coach ‘‘Happy’’ Campbell served 


by Laurie Kiely 


diligently at the helm of the Crimson Tide 
baseball program for 25 years. A native of 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas, Campbell was a 
baseball and football star at Alabama in 
1932-1934. As a football player he was the 
alternate captain and quarterback of the 
Tide's 1934 undefeated team. However, 
his athletic prowess shone more brightly 
on the baseball field as a regular third 
baseman for three seasons. He starred on 
teams that earned two Southeastern Con- 


ference championships and a composite 
record of 34-10. Considered a major 
league prospect, Campbell opted to enter 
the coaching profession instead. 

Upon graduation, coach Campbell 
joined the Alabama coaching staff as both 
the head baseball coach and an assistant 
football coach. In his first eight years of 
coaching, his baseball teams compiled a 
101-28 record and captured six SEC 
championships. ‘‘Happy"' left Alabama in 
1942 to enter the Navy, where he served 
as a physical training officer. Following 
his discharge as a Lieutenant Com- 
mander, in the fall of 1945, he returned to 
Alabama and helped coach the Tide’s 
1945 undefeated football team. Coach 
Campbell then joined coach Harold Drew 
at the University of Mississippi and served 
as assistant backfield coach for one year 
before returning, this time to stay, to 
Alabama to continue as a backfield coach 
and take over the reins of the head 
baseball coach. 

Along with the return of Campbell came 
the return of winning baseball at Alabama. 
The University did not field a team during 
the war years of 1944 and 1945 and the 
1946 team recorded a 11-8 record. But in 
1947 ‘‘Happy"’ days returned as the Tide 
registered a 20-9 season and brought the 
SEC championship back to Alabama. 


he victories continued, but it was not 

until 1950, when the Tide fielded 
perhaps its best overall team ever, that 
the SEC championship was _ regained. 
Coach Campbell guided the 1950 team to 
a 16-5 conference record and a place in 
the NCAA World Series. 

The road to the College World Series 
began when Alabama defeated Florida in 
three of four conference playoff games to 
move on to the NCAA District Ill Tourna- 
ment. Coach Campbell's Tide won the 
tournament after defeating Clemson and 


Alabama's Coach Tilden ‘‘Happy’’ Campbell served at 
the helm of the Crimson Tide baseball team for 25 
years. During that time his teams captured nine SEC 
Championships and compiled a conference record of 
255-81 for a .759 winning percentage. 

University of Alabama photo 
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Wake Forest. It was on to the NCAA World 
Series where Alabama opened with a win 
over Bradley University, but was then 
eliminated after falling to Washington 
State and Wisconsin. 

Among the players instrumental in 
coach Campbell's successful 1950 
season were Ed White, Ned Folmar, Mike 
Mizerany, and Frank Lary, one of five Lary 
boys who played for Alabama. All four 
players were named to the 1950 District 
Ill All-Star team. White, who died last 
September, was also selected to the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Baseball Coaches Team following the 
1950 College World Series. These all- 
stars, as all those who played for 
“Happy,’’ found that Coach Campbell of- 
fered them a chance to become 
something more than winners on the field. 

“Coach Campbell was a great teacher. 
He taught us skills on the field, but more 
importantly he taught us how to be 
believers,’’ says Folmar, who now resides 
in Elba. ‘‘He showed us the importance of 
team pride and made us believe in the 
team and in ourselves. He instilled self- 
confidence in each of us and it helped our 
performance on the field and in our lives 
after college.” 

Lary of Northport echoes these 
thoughts. ‘‘!| played for him for two years 
and | learned a lot about baseball and 
myself in those two years, Everybody en- 
joyed his company because he was an 
easy-going guy who took notice of each 
player. He was like the daddy of our big 
baseball family and he got along with 
everybody." 

It was “'Happy'’ Campbell's ability to 
combine a pleasant personality with 
knowledge of the game of baseball which 
contributed to the success of his Crimson 
Tide teams, teams that in a quarter- 
century captured nine SEC titles and had 
an overall record of 339-158 (.682), and a 
conference record of 255-81 (.759). 


“Coach Campbell knew how to use the 
talent he had,"’ says Folmar. ‘‘We had 14 
or 15 players join the professionals while | 
was playing. He developed a fine tradition 
of baseball at Alabama and made winning 
important, but he never took the fun out of 
the game.” 


Mike Mizerany, a first baseman, also 
remembers the fun of playing for Coach 
Campbell. ‘'! really enjoyed playing those 
four years for coach Campbell. Although 
he hated to lose and he let us know it, he 
was liked by everyone,’ says Mizerany, 
who lives in Birmingham. ‘“‘l can 
remember when he would storm on the 
field and start yelling at the umpire and 
when he started back to the dugout the 
crowd would start chanting ‘Hup 2-3-4’ 
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because he was such a short, stocky guy 
and looked so funny when he stomped 
back. He would get back to the dugout 
and yell at his assistant coaches and the 
players and tell them to get the crowd off 
his back. But everyone liked him." 

“He wanted us to do well after we 
graduated, but also gave us the freedom 
to do what we felt was right. That was his 
attitude toward our personal lives and our 
lives on the field. He would teach us the 
fundamentals and then it was up to us to 
take it from there,'’ says Folmar. 

ampbell's philosophies produced 

winning seasons for 13 years follow- 
ing the great 1950 season. During those 
years he coached 18 all-SEC performers, 
two All-Americans, in White and Fred 
Frickie, who was named in 1957, and saw 
many of his athletes enter the pros. 

“We had a real good group of athletes 
while | was at Alabama, but we wouldn't 
have been as good if we didn't have 
coach Campbell pushing us and working 
us hard,"' says Frickie. ‘| was grateful for 
the chance to play at Alabama and play- 
ing for coach Campbell made it an even 
more rewarding experience." 

Another player who played and gained 
from coach Campbell while Frickie played 
was Tide pitcher, Frank Roland, a 1956 
and 1957 all-SEC performer. Roland, now 
of Hanover, New Hampshire, completed 
his 1956 season with a 12-0 record while 
striking gut 72 batters. He won 19 of 20 
decisions for Alabama and still holds the 
career mark for pitching percentage at 
950. 

“Coach Campbell was a very profes- 
sional man, he coached in a no-nonsense 
way. He was fairly demanding and ex- 
pected a lot, but he gained respect in that 
way,'’ says Roland. ‘'One of his greatest 
assets was his ability to pick the right 
players to play in the right positions so he 
could get the most out of his team. He 
knew the game well and always had an ef- 
fective strategy. He never yelled at his 
team, he kept his demeanor, his com- 


posure, but we knew what he demanded 
and we performed. 

“| was a pitcher, and when | was at 
Alabama, Joe Sewell, who had played for 
Alabama, would return from his profes- 
sional spring training and help me, so 
Coach Campbell wasn't as involved with 
my skills training as he was with some of 
the other players,'’ says Roland. ‘But he 
was very supportive of all my efforts. He 
understood that | was also a dedicated 
student and it affected my practice 
sometimes. But he only encouraged me 
and was flexible and never interfered with 
my training or my schooling. | appreciated 
it and it made me perform better for him 
and the team. 


oach Campbell seemed to bring much 

happiness to those lives he touched in 
his 25 years of coaching. He taught his 
players how to fight and to succeed in all 
they attempted until his death on 
February 23, 1963. After practice that 
February afternoon, coach ‘‘Happy"’ 
Campbell suffered a heart attack and 
died. 

Hayden Riley, who was head basketball 
coach at the time and later served as Tide 
head baseball coach (1971-79), found out 
about coach Campbell's death that night 
after a basketball game with Tennessee. 
The next day coach Riley read in a 
newspaper that he and coach Sam Bailey 
would be co-coaches of the baseball team 
that year. Coach Bailey took the team until 
spring football began and basketball end- 
ed and then coach Riley took over. There 
were numerous baseball coaches who 
would have been honored to take over the 
1963 squad, but athletic director Paul 
Bryant thought otherwise. He decided to 
have coach Bailey and coach Riley per- 
form baseball coaching duties so he could 
pay Mrs. Campbell her husband's salary 
through the remainder of the year, a 
gesture in respect of Mrs. Campbell and a 
tribute to the many dedicated and pro- 
sperous years coach ‘‘Happy"’ Campbell 
gave to the University of Alabama. 


“Happy” Campbell Memorial 


In honor of coach ‘‘Happy’' Campbell and in tribute to the many successful years he 
gave Alabama baseball, several of his former players and past associates have estab- 
lished the “‘Happy’’ Campbell Memorial Fund. 

Monies collected in the fund drive will be used to erect a bronze memorial statue to be 
placed at the University of Alabama's Sewell-Thomas baseball field. 

The fund raising committee hopes to raise at least $6,000 to finance the memorial. Any 
funds not used in the construction of the memorial or in excess of $6,000 will be used to 
establish a Coach Campbell—Coach Kilgow Scholarship. Joe Kilgow is remembered in 
Alabama athletics history as coach Campbell's assistant baseball coach and as a former 


Crimson Tide football great. 


The Memorial Fund committee urges all former players and friends of coach Camp- 
bell, and all Crimson Tide baseball supporters to send donations. The tax deductable 
donations can be mailed to: The “‘Happy’’ Campbell Memorial Fund, Director of Develop- 
ment, Box 1436, University of Alabama, University, Alabama 35486. 
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AP Polls 

In the April issue of BAMA in reply toa 
question regarding national football cham- 
pionships, it was noted that the 
Associated Press has made its award 
following bowl games since 1967. A 
reader, Bob Kirlin of Spokane, 
Washington, who is editor of the College 
Football Researchers Association, wrote 
with a correction. The AP made its selec- 
tions prior to the bowl games 1936 to 
1964, following the bowl games in 1965, 
prior to the bowl games in 1966 and 1967, 
and after the bowl games since 1968, We 
were grateful to get the correction, but 
more than that pleased to receive seven 
typewritten pages on other facets of the 
national championship, the AP poll, and 
bowl games. Sharing some of that infor- 
mation: 

With regard to Alabama winning the na- 
tional championship prior to the first AP 
poll in 1936: 

As selected by Richard R. Poling, The 
National Championship Foundation, and 
Helms in 1926; as selected by Parke H. 
Davis in 1930 (with Notre Dame); as 
selected by Dick Dunkel, Deke Houlgate, 
Poling, and Paul Williamson in 1934. In ad- 
dition, Houlgate selected Alabama 
number one in 1941. 

Alabama has been ranked in the final 
AP poll 31 times, behind Notre Dame (35) 
and Michigan and Oklahoma (33 each), 

Of the 47 AP national champions, 17 
did not go to bowl games (including 12 of 
the first 14). TCU was the first national 
champion to go to and win a bowl game, 
in 1938. More national champions have 
been in the Sugar Bowl (12, 10 of them 
bowl winners) than any other. The Orange 
Bowl has seen eight national champions, 
six of which won (one which didn't: 
Alabama in 1964). The Rose Bowl has 
been visited by six national champions, 
five of which won. And the Cotton Bowl 
has had just four national champions, but 
all won the bowl game. No national cham- 
pion has gone to any other bowl game. 

All of Alabama's five AP national cham- 
pions went to bowl games, four of them 
(1961, 1965, 1978 and 1979) winning. No 
team since Alabama in 1964 has won the 
national championship and lost a bowl 
game. Oklahoma has had five AP cham- 
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pions, but only two won bowl 
games—1955 and 1975. Two Sooner 
champs (1956 and 1974) didn't go to bowl 
games and the 1950 club lost. 


Honors 

Four incoming Bama freshmen were 
honored at the Alabama chapter National 
Football Foundation and Hall of Fame 
banquet for the state’s top scholar- 
athletes. Kerry Good of Hazelwood, Cor- 
nelius Bennett of Birmingham Ensley, 
Lydell Mitchell of Prichard Vigor, and High 
Smith of Jasper Walker represented their 
regions. Mitchell was also honored as the 
state’s most outstanding among 4A 
athletes. This was the fourth year of such 
recognition. Previous honorees, in their 
classifications, have included current 
Tiders Walter Lewis, Jon Hand and Hoss 
Johnson. 

Smith is a non-scholarshipped quarter- 
back who will be walking on with Bama. 
*BAMA has received several inquiries 
regarding another reported walk-on, kick- 
ing specialist Van Tiffin of Red Bay. Tiffin, 
who was named to several all-America 
teams, signed a national letter-of-intent 
with Alabama, but is not listed with 
signees because he will not count against 
scholarship limits. It has also been 
learned that running back Robb Carey of 
Wilmington, Delaware will be in the group 
of non-scholarshipped freshmen reporting 
to Alabama this fall. 


Apology 

An unfortunate incident involving an 
Alabama track athlete, Lamar Smith, has 
been widely reported in the Tennessee 
press. Running the anchor leg in the 
1,600-meter relay at the Dogwood Relays 
in Knoxville, freshman Smith taunted an 
Auburn rival during the race, which Bama 
won easily. His actions brought boos from 
the crowd. Smith reacted by lowering his 
shorts and flashing his red underwear to 
the crowd. Alabama's team was rightfully 
disqualified. Tide head coach John Mitch- 
ell said ‘| do not and will not condone his 
actions. He had never caused any prob- 
lems for us before and, this being a first- 
time incident, | did not believe he should 
be thrown off the team. However, 
apologies to the Southeastern Con- 


ference, the University of Tennessee and 
the University of Alabama were made by 
Lamar, Lamar has learned his lesson. | 
am sure he now has a complete under- 
standing of the rules and regulations of 
sportsmanship.” 


First And Ten 

Mike Brock is the first recipient of the 
Paul W. Bryant Memorial Graduate 
Scholarship awarded by the First and Ten 
Club. Brock, who serves as a graduate 
assistant academic advisor for the 
athletics department, is a second year 
student in the Alabama School of Law. He 
was a walkon football player who ended 
up lettering 1977-79, starting on two na- 
tional championship teams, and earning 
All-Southeastern Conference honors as a 
junior and senior. 

The First and Ten Club is an Alabama 
original, The organization, which has 
grown to 100 members, was established 
in 1976 by former Crimson Tide players 
Darwin Holt, Dr. Gaylon McCollough, Cur- 
tis Crenshaw and Billy Richardson. It is 
the purpose of the club, made up of 
former Bama players, to give guidance to 
current Tide athletes in virtually every 
career field. The club holds several 
“Career Day” programs each year, giving 
Bama athletes an opportunity to talk to 
professionals in various fields both for 
guidance in planning for careers and for 
the opportunity to meet prospective 
employers. 

The scholarship for graduate work is a 
new program of the club, one that Dr, Mc- 
Collough said he hopes can be expanded 
both in number and value. 


No More Junior Varsity 

Alabama will not have a junior varsity 
team in 1983. NCAA rules formerly al- 
lowed teams with a junior varisty program 
to have additional coaches. The new rules 
on coaching staffs, limiting all NCAA Divi- 
sion 1A schools (such as Alabama) to a 
head coach and nine assistants and an 
unlimited number of qualified graduate 
assistant coaches, do not allow additional 
coaches for a junior varsity program. 


Davis Honored 
Tide basketball senior Mike Davis, who 
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had received three awards at Alabama's 
spring banquet (defense, hustle and cap- 
tain plaques), added the Wendell Hudson 
Trophy to his collection at the Jefferson 
County Alumni Association annual awards 
banquet. The award is presented annually 
to a Tide player for ''special and unusual 
contribution” to the team. 


Visitors 

The Alabama campus will*have some 
prominent visitors in sports this summer. 
The University of Alabama Coaching 
Clinic July 27-29 (in conjunction with the 
high school all-star games, basketball 
Thursday, July 28 and football Friday, July 
29) will feature Washington head coach 
Don James and his defensive coordinator 
Jim Lambright and Cincinnati head coach 
Watson Brown and his offensive coor- 
dinator Greg Mantooth. Gerald Myers, 
head coach at Texas Tech, will lecture the 
basketball coaches. Brown gained a great 
deal of fame for the passing offense he in- 
stalled at Vanderbilt as offensive coor- 
dinator prior to going to Cincinnati, Man- 
tooth played football briefly at Alabama 
before finishing his career at Jacksonville 
State. He went from Vanderbilt to Cincin- 
nati with Brown. 

Coach Perkins will have a number of 
professional players in his three camps in 
June. Among former Alabama players 
who are expected to make appearances 
are runningback Tony Nathan of Miami, 
quarterback Jeff Rutledge of the New 
York Giants, linebacker Barry Krauss of 
Baltimore, linebacker Randy Scott of 
Green Bay, defensive tackle Marty Lyons 
of the New York Jets, tight end Ozzie 
Newsome of Cleveland, offensive linemen 
John Hannah of New England and Charles 
Hannah of Tampa Bay. Other pros ex- 
pected include linebacker Lawrence 
Taylor of the Giants, quarterback Dan 
Fouts of San Diego, defensive back Kenny 
Schroy of the Jets and wide receiver 
Ricky Feature of Cleveland. 


New Signees 

Women’s athletics has added to its 
wealth with the signing of basketball 
player Bridgette Brooks and golfer Velvet 
Jones. Brooks, a 5-9 guard, hails from 
Starkville High School where she was a 
two-time Mississippi All-State AA player, 
who scored 1.943 points in 101 games. 
She led her Lady Jacket team in scoring 
for three years and compiled a career 
scoring average of 19.2 which included 
two games in which she scored over 40 
points. Jones, a native of Murray, Ken- 
tucky, placed first in the First Region Golf 
Championship and Murray Junior Invita- 
tional. She finished second in both the 
1982 Kentucky High School State Cham- 
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Alabama head gymnastics coach Sarah Patterson has 
been chosen as an assistant coach for the United 
States National Team at the World University Games 
this summer in Edmontond, Canada. 

pionship and the 1982 Kentucky Junior 
Amateur, 


Summer Competition 

Several Alabama swimmers and 
baseball players will be involved in com- 
petition this summer. Swimmer Jennifer 
Brothers has been invited to compete in 
the National Sports Festival in Colorado 
Springs, where Tide assistant swimming 
coach Brian Gordon will serve as a coach 
of the South team, Also expected to swim 
this summer are Marcello Juca, Greg Hig- 
ginson and Glenn Mills at the World 
University Games in Edmonton, Canada. 
The European Championships will feature 
the following Tide swimmers who are ex- 
pected to make their country’s teams: An- 
dreas Schmidt, Angelika Knipping, Gerald 
Schloop, and Doris Wieblke for West Ger- 
many; Felix Morft for Switzerland; and 
former Tide National Champion Arne 
Borgstrom for Norway. 

Tide baseballers seeing action this 
summer include Craig Shipley on the 
highly-regarded Kenai, Alaska squad, Tim 
Meacham, who will compete for the 
“Athletes in Action’? team on_ their 
worldwide tour, and Fermin Lake, playing 
for the Carribean National Team. Plans 
have also been set for Greg Freel, Jeff 
Kerr, Allan Stallings, Ted McClendon, Troy 
Brauchle, Dee Smithey, Jack Turek, and 
Jeff Umphrey to compete on tough sum- 
mer league teams. 


Swimming Honorees 

Swimmers Greg Higginson, Andreas 
Schmidt, and Carol] Landry were honored 
as '‘Most Valuable Swimmers” at the an- 
nual swimming and diving banquet. Also 
honored at the banquet for outstanding 
performances were “Most Valuable 
Divers'’ Craig Ford and Marsha Crouch, 
“Most Valuable Freshmen,'’ Ron Kut- 
zavitch and Lisa McLain and ‘‘Most |m- 


proved,"’ Byran Jennings and Jennifer 
Brothers. Glenn Mills and Angelika Knip- 
ping, both NCAA Champions, were 
credited with the ‘Most Outstanding 
Swim,"’ while diver Mike Marmann re- 
ceived the ‘Coaches Award for the Most 
Inspiring Performance," for his display, 
with a severely injured arm, at the con- 
ference and regional meets. Other 
awards presented were ‘Most Improved 
Diver,’’ to Crouch and Brendan Moynihan 
and ‘‘Most Academic'' to Ron 
Rosenberger and Ellen McGrath. The 
1983 team captains, chosen by their 
teammates, are Brett Chambless and 
Greg Higginson for the men and Anne 
Marie Milling and Carol Landry for the 
women. 


Baseball Catch 

The Tide baseball team received it first 
boost for the next season with the signing 
of 6-1, 200-pound Doug Duke, a catcher 
for Tuscaloosa Central High. 


Honorees 

Disa Gisladottir, Julie Garrett and the 
gymnastics team received top honors at 
the University of Alabama Women's ''A" 
Club eighth annual awards banquet. 

Gisladottir, a junior high jumper from 
Iceland, was recipient of the club's 
highest honor, The Eleanor Dudley Cop- 
ping Award. Garrett, a senior gymnast 
from Vestavia, received the Todd Family 
Award for Academic Excellence. The 
12-member gymnastics team was pre- 
sented the Team Academic Award. 

The Copping Award is presented an- 
nually to the woman athlete who has 
brought the national recognition to the 
University through her athletic perfor- 
mance. A physical education major, 
Gisladottir is the 1982 NCAA outdoor high 
jump champion and the 1983 NCAA In- 
door champion. 

Garrett received the Todd Family 
Award for Academic Excellence for the 
second consecutive year. This award is 
presented annually to the woman athlete 
with the highest academic average. A 
broadcast and film communication major, 
she has a perfect 3.0 average. 

The Team Academic Award was 
earned by the gymnastics team for the 
third consecutive year. 


Draft Losses 

Chances are quite good that the 
Alabama baseball team will lose two of its 
top players, with one year of eligibility re- 
maining, in the June 6 professional 
baseball draft. Juniors David Magadan, 
the Tide's leading hitter, and pitcher Alan 
Dunn, are expected to be offered profes- 
sional contracts. 
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Letters To The Editor 


Dear 'BAMA: 
| am curious as to why all the stories 
and history about coach Paul William 
Bryant have failed to mention his almost 
four years of service during World War II. 
Obviously, coach Bryant must have 
done a pretty good job while he was in the 
service, since it is my knowledge that he 
retired as lieutenant commander in the 
U.S. Navy. | have been a friend of coach 
Bryant's for about thirty-five years and |'m 
sure that this part of his life should be 
almost as interesting as his career after 
that period. 
| would appreciate your thoughts 
regarding this matter. 
William Roy Ward 
Louisville? Kentucky 


Dear 'BAMA: 

Was coach Bryant a head coach or an 
assistant coach in the Navy? If he was a 
head coach, what was his record, year-by- 
year, and why can’t it be included in his 
overall record? 

| may be mistaken, but | believe George 
Halas (326 wins) was given credit for wins 
by teams (or a team) he coached before 
the NFL was founded. If | am right, prece- 
dent would be established. 

Murray James 
Boynton Beach, Florida 

Perhaps the main reason the military 
service experiences of coach Bryant are 
not common knowledge is the unwill- 
ingness he had, for the most part, to 
discuss them. And when he did talk about 
his tour of duty, he usually did so in color- 
ful, humorous fashion. 

Coach Bryant was a good serviceman, 
although he wanted most people to think 
otherwise, and he did on occasion speak 
fondly about his experiences in the U.S. 
Navy. *BAMA Senior Writer Al Browning 
visited with coach Bryant for a couple of 
hours in his hotel suite in Washington, 
D.C., last year, the night before he was 
honored for becoming the winningest col- 
legiate mentor in history. Al continues to 
marvel over the stories coach Bryant told 
that night. Many other such stories are in- 
cluded in coach Bryant's autobiography, 
“Bear,'' which was co-authored by John 
Underwood. 

Coach Bryant initially served our coun- 
try on the U.S.S, Uruguay off the northern 
coast of Africa, He was 28 years old when 
he went into the Navy. At that time, he 
was an assistant coach at Vanderbilt. In- 
terestingly, World War I] might have kept 
him from becoming head coach at Arkan- 
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sas at that age. He was en route to Arkan- 
sas to talk about the job—it had been 
promised to him—when news that the 
war had broken out came over the car 
radio. He returned to Nashville and joined 
the Navy. 


After reporting to Georgia Pre-Flight, 
coach Bryant and other recruits were 
flown to New York City, where they had a 
delay before boarding ship for the trip 
overseas. 


Of that, he said; “| was being held in 
New York for a couple of days, and | didn't 
have any clothes to change into, So | went 
downtown in my battle gear. When | got 
out of the cab at the old New Yorker Hotel 
people started surrounding me, jumping 
up and down and slapping me on the 
back. They thought | was a hero back 
from the war. Girls kissed me. Kids actual- 
ly followed me around. | was too embar- 
rassed to tell the truth. 


“Then in the lobby of the New Yorker, 
Ike Winston, an old friend from Alabama, 
came rushing up and started pumping my 
hand, telling me how proud he was. | said, 
‘Wait a minute, Ike, | ain't been anywhere 
yet." "' 

Coach Bryant made up for lost time 
quickly: 

“The troopship they eventually pul me 
on was the U.S.S. Uruguay, a great big 
one that just rolled and rolled ... Four 
days out we were smashed by another 
ship in our convoy. It put a hole in our ship 
260 feet long. | was down below playing 
poker, and | grabbed my canteen and my 
machine gun and ran topside. There were 
soldiers all around me praying, and | was 
leading them... 

‘We lost more than 200 men in that 
episode. We lay dead in the water about 
three days. Nobody slept. A German sub 
could have taken us with a pocket knife. 
Finally, another U.S. ship came along and 
rescued us... 

‘| hear a lot of war stories about me be- 
ing a hero in the Navy, The truth of the 
matter is | never fought anybody.” 

It is obvious by his rank at discharge 
that coach Bryant displayed leadership 
abilities. He returned to North Carolina 
Pre-Flight to wrap up his tour of duty, and 
he was scheduled to coach the football 
team there. But George Marshall, the 
owner of the Washington Redskins, con- 
tacted him and asked him if he wanted to 
be a head coach in college, Coach Bryant 
said he did want that, and Marshall got 
him the head coaching job at Maryland, 


He had no previous experience as a head 
coach. 

In that regard, the start of World War |I 
probably deprived him of a head coaching 
position at age 28, while the end of his 
tour of military duty led him to a head 
coaching position at age 32. 

Among the victories credited to George 
Halas, the only man to coach more wins 
than coach Bryant at either the pro or col- 
lege level, were many in a semi-pro 
league that served as a forerunner of 
sorts for the NFL. 


Dear ‘BAMA: 

Recently | watched the NCAA Swim- 
ming and Diving meet on television and 
heard the University of Texas coach talk 
about foreign athletes on his swim team. 
He stated he did not like to support other 
country’s Olympic hopefuls. Can you tell 
me what policies the University of 
Alabama swim team goes by? 

Hugh Steckel 
Stevenson, Alabama 

According to Alabama head swimming 
coach Don Gambril, the 1984 United 
States Olympic Coach, there are several 
reasons for his use of foreign athletes. 
First of all, his job at the University of 
Alabama is to produce winning swimming 
teams. That he has certainly done. In the 
past 10 years, eight of his teams have 
finished in the Top 10 at the NCAA Cham- 
pionships, this year's men and women 
both placed fifth. Secondly, when coach 
Gambril and his staff recruit, they first 
look for the top swimmers in Alabama, 
then the Southeast, then search nation- 
wide for U.S. talents, and then consider 
foreign swimmers and divers, Swimming 
recruiting is very competitive. Coach 
Gambril offers his scholarships to the 
most qualified top swimmers, whatever 
their nationality. The top swimmers 
across the country are also recruited by 
other Top 10 swimming schools and 
therefore Alabama, like all schools, does 
not always get their first choices, and 
often the talent Alabama needs a certain 
year may not be available in the United 
States. Coach Gambril equates swimming 
recruiting with that of any opportunity 
given to students in a democratic society, 
He feels if our universities rightfully offer 
scholarships and schooling to foreign 
nuclear physicists and engineers, then 
there should be nothing barring the right 
to give foreign athletes the opportunity to 
receive athletic scholarships and school- 
ing at American universities. 
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BOLD LEADERSHIP 
FOR THE FUTURE 


The work taking place in Tuscaloosa in 
the classrooms and research laboratories 
at the University of Alabama today directly 
affects the growth and prosperity of all of 
Alabama tomorrow. 


In commerce, industry, the professions, 
the arts...our faculty and graduates pro- 
vide the skills and leadership absolutely 
vital to moving our state ahead. 


From laboratory and classroom to 
science and industry, there are many, 
many examples of how Alabama depends 
on the University of Alabama. 


200 JOBS SAVED BY 
UNIVERSITY'S EFFORT. 


Earlier this year, the University played 
a key role in saving more than 200 jobs at 
General Motors’ saays ~ etal 
Rochester Prod- 
ucts plant in ae 
Tuscaloosa. The '\BF 
University, in = ih 
partnership with » 
GM and the aN 
United Auto le 
Workers, is helping create a “factory of the 
future” there. 


This unique model program does more 
than keep 200 people working, however. 
It provides an applied research facilit 
where faculty and students from the Uni- 
versity will make significant improve- 
ments in areas such as technology and 
management. 


IMPROVING HEALTH CARE 
FOR RURAL ALABAMA. 


Thanks to the University’s Biomedical 
Sciences Preparation Project, some 110 
rural high school students are now taking 


i 


part in a million dollar pilot study to 
improve health care in all rural areas of 
the state. 


This program is helping rural students 
develop academically for admission to 
college health care programs. Most should 
return to their communities to serve 
Alabamians. 


FLYING MADE SAFER 
THROUGH ENGINEERING 
PROJECT. 


Future flights on Boeing aircraft will be 
smoother, safer and more fuel efficient 
thanks to a new ® 4, 
computer system |~_ 
designed in en- 
gineering labor- j 
atories at the 
University of 
Alabama. 


The computer PEROURS was delivered 
to Boeing in May by two Alabama faculty 
members, It can control the flow of air- 

craft 10 times faster than anything now 

in use. 


These are but a few of the examples of 
the many and varied contributions the 
University of Alabama makes to our state. 


BUT, PRIVATE SUPPORT 
IS VITALLY NEEDED. 


Increasingly, the University of Alabama 
must depend on private contributions to 
strengthen its quality, enabling it to bet- 
ter. respond to the needs of the people of 
Alabama. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CAPITAL 


Paid for with private funds from the University of Alabama Sesquicentennial Capital Campaign Fund, Bill Sellers, chairman. 
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The Alabama Legislature now provides 
less than one half of the University's cost- 
based $100 million budget. And state and 
federal funds continue to be cut back, 


If the University of Alabama is to ex- 
pand and improve its dynamic programs 
in research and teaching, funds must 
come from other sources. Support from 
alumni, parents, faculty, pean and 
businesses is vitally needed. 


THE CAPITAL CAMPAIGN. 
MEETING THE NEED. 


To insure that Alabama's needs are 
met, the University began a Sesquicen- 
tennial Capital Campaign in 1981 to raise 
$38.4 million in private funds. 


Under the bold leadership of University 
President Dr. Joab L. Thomas, this Capi- 
tal Campaign continues today. It needs 
your support to build an even better 
University of Alabama, and through it, 
expand economic development and qual- 
ity of life for the entire state. 


Capital Campaign funds will be used 
for many vital projects, cescenh the Paul 
W. Bryant Center and Museum. Funds will 
also be used for academic development, 
renovation and new facilities such as a 
performing arts center. 


Scholarships, faculty research stipends, 
graduate fellowships, library resources, 
equipment and research “seed” funds will 
also be improved through Capital Cam- 
paign funds. 


YOUR GIFT CAN 
MEAN THE DIFFERENCE. 


To find out more about the Capital 
Campaign or to make sure you aren't 
missed, write or call today: The Sesqui- 
centennial Capital Campaign, P.O. Box 
150, University, AL 35486. Telephone 
348-5033. 
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Baseball 


10 

10 
April 26 
April 27 
April 30 
May 1 
May 3 
May 4 
May 7 
May 8 
May 13-15 


Alabama’s Spring Sports 
Schedules and Results 


Men’s Tennis 


@ SEC Indoor Championships (2 of 10 teams) 


North Alabama 

@ Alabama Christian 
@ South Alabama 
Southern Miss. 
Southern Miss. 

@ Miss. State (2) 
@ Miss. State 

@ Clemson 

@ Clemson 
South Alabama 
South Alabama 
Memphis State 
LSU 

LSU 

Georgia Southern 
Georgia Southern 
@ Mississippi 

@ Mississippi 
Delta State 

Delta State 


Auburn (@ Birmingham) 


Auburn (2) 
Auburn 

Auburn 
Mississippi State 
Mississippi State (2) 
Mississippi State 
Alabama State 
Jackson State 
Alabama Christian 
Livingston 

@ Memphis State 
@ Memphis State 
@ LSU (2) 

@ LSU 

@ LSU 

@ Southern Miss. 
@ Southern Miss. 
Mississippi (2) 
Mississippi 
Columbus 
Columbus 

@ Auburn (2) 

@ Auburn 


SEC Tournament (West) 


— 
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Women’s Golf 


April 29- 
May 1 


May 13-15 


30 


@ Lady Gator 
(11th of 18 teams) 


@ Troy State Invitational 


(1st of 11 teams) 


@ LSU Fairwood Invit. 


(4th of 12 teams) 
Cancelled Classic 
(4th of 8 teams) 


@ WSIC (Georgia) 
@ SEC Tournament 
(Calloway Gardens) 


ZTOOrnvannnsn 


arch 25-27 
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ri 
May 6-8 


May 13-22 


Alabama Intercollegiate 

(1 of 6 teams) 

@ Corpus Christi Championship 
Brigham Young 
Arkansas 

Tulsa 

Auburn 

Texas Christian 

@ South Florida 

@ Central Florida 

@ Florida 

@ South Alabama 

@ Texas A&M 
Crimson Tide Classic 
(2nd of 9 teams) 
LSU 

South Alabama 
Auburn 

Tennessee 

Murray State 
Mississippi State 

@ Vanderbilt 

@ Memphis State 
SW Louisiana 

@ Georgia 

Tulane 

Kentucky 

@ Murray State 
Mississippi 

@ SEC Championships 
(Georgia) 

@ NCAA Championships 
(Georgia) 


MOwnm-ANMFA UPD 
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Women’s 
Tennis 


ono ON WN SFO KOH WOWO=$ WH O®D 


April 26 
April 28-30 
May 14-22 


@ Miss. Univ. for Women 
@ Birmingham Southern 
Georgia 

@ Florida State 
Mississippi State 
NE Louisiana 

@ Tulane 

@ LSU 

@ West Florida 

@ Auburn 

Southern Miss. 

So. Illinois 

Miss. U. Women 

S. Alabama 

SW Missouri 
Vanderbilt 

Florida State 

Florida 

@ E. Kentucky 

@ Kentucky 
Tennessee 

SEC Championships 
@ NCAA Nationals 
(Albuquerque, N.M.) 
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Women’s 
Outdoor Track 


87 
April 23 


April 30 
April 30 
May 14 
May 21 
June 4 


@ Lady Gator 

(no team scores) 

@ LSU Invitational 

(no team scores) 

@ Georgia Invitational 

(no team scores) 

@ Dogwood 

(no team scores) 
Florida-Georgia 47-34 
@ Middle Tenn. Invitational 
(no team scores) 

@ Drake Relays 

@ Springtime Invitational 

@ SEC (Kentucky) 

Alabama Invitational 

@ NCAA Nationals (Houston) 


Men’s 


Outdoor Track 


61 
72 


114 
78% 
April 30 
April 30 
May 14 
May 21 
June 4 


@ Domino Classic 
(no team scores) 


@ Texas 92 
@ Tennessee 81 
@ Dogwood 

(no team scores) 

Georgia 65, Lawson St. 12 


@ Miss. State-FSU 
@ Drake Relays 
@ Springtime Invitational 

@ SEC (Kentucky) 

Alabama Invitational 

@ NCAA Nationals (Houston) 


632-39 


Men’s Golf 


April 29- 
May 1 
May 13-15 


@ Gator Invitational 
(7th of 18 teams) 
@Seminole Classic 

(7th of 20 teams) 

@ New Orleans Classic 
(2nd of 20 teams) 

@ Pan Handle Invitational 
(1st of 12 teams) 

@ Southern Invitational 
(2nd of 14 teams) 

@ Miss. State Invit. 
(2nd of 24 teams) 

@ Chris Schenkel 

(11th of 18 teams) 


@ Blue Grass Invitational 
@ SEC Tournament 
(Augusta, Ga.) 
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“ee ‘and rite one t ees that 


a ‘Bama bgt I 


| cost is only $25.00. Start my 
Sikes ies win oer next issue. Roll T dal 
Total amt. enclosed ___________ for _______ subscriptions. 


“Alabama residents add 4% ($1.00) sales tax each subscription. 
met O Mastercharge 0 Visa 


eacced. me — 
PLEASE PRINT 


| WANT "BAMA MAGAZINE! 


oO YES, ‘Bama a Magazine is for me. | want all the 
inside news on Alabama football, basketball, 

1 and other sports. | understand that 
one oa of ‘Bama brings me 10 monthly 
azine issues, plus 20 weekly newsletter 
dates. My cost is only $25.00. Start my 
ae with your next issue. Roll Tide! 


Total amt. enclosed ___________ for ___________ subscriptions 

Alabama residents add 4% ($1.00) sales tax each subscription. 
CO Payment Enclosed  Mastercharge D Visa 
Bank Card # Exp. Date ___ 
‘Signature __ — 
PLEASE PRINT 
TO: ———— 

‘Name 


Make Check Payable To: yy Magazin 
‘Overseas Add $5.00 Unter. Alabama 95486 


Total amt. enclosed —..- EE subscriptions 
Alabama residents add 4% ($1.00) sales tax each subscription. 
C) Payment Enclosed O Mastercharge 0 visa 


Bank Card #0 CE xp, Date 


Signature 


PLEASE PRINT 


Address 
City 


Gift To: 


Address 
City 


| Gift From: 


Address 


City State 


") Make Check Payable To: BAMA Magazine 
P.O. Box 6104 
Overseas Add $5.00 University, Alabama 35486 


FOR OFFICE USE 


A CLASSIC. 


Limited Edition Print Offer 


Throughout the history of Alabama football, few The Artist. 


plays will be as long remembered as this incredible A graduate of the University of Alabama in Fine 
gee eel cg Form Stat nthe 1972 Sugar | ang, Daniel Moore focuses many gn Super rela 
termination is a classic example of what has made Sue of painting that requires dedicated diss une, 
the Uni er ot Ala he ve His work has been exhibited in many competitive art 
fp eae rf ice Se eo exhibitions and has won numerous awards and hon- 
oe Dene A rat ees eineoil ainting, “The Goal ors. Prints of a recent work of his were nationally 

; JON g, advertised and sold in all 50 states. An avid Alabama 


Line Stand,” captures in intricate detail the action football fan, Mr. Moore has given exceptional effort 
and excitement of that unforgettable moment. Now and months of work 46 “Ther Goal Tine Signer ee 


you can have your closest look yet at this memorable : 
illustration of second-effort football. Ee iS oe Suse een 


The Print. Bend me 


New Life Art proudly offers you the opportunity to | 
own a Limited Edition print of this powerful painting 
for your home or office. It also makes a great gift! | 
These large, colorful prints, measuring 3] by 24 inch- Add $5 each for framed prints See GOES ox teotay OTD 87 
es, have been created under the artist's personal Alabama residents add 4% sales tax "BAMA | 


print(s) of ‘The Goal Line Stand” as specified below. 
Price Quantity ° 


Unframed _ $35 each 
Group order of 10 or more $30 each 
| Custom Framed (shown above) — ready tohang.| $80 each 


Shipping costs: Add $2 each for unframed prints 


supervision to ensure quality reproduction. Each Total amount enclosed __________—S-=—S-_—‘Goall Line Stand 
one has been individually signed andnumbered ; _ (check or money order only) P.O. Box 6104 


by the artist, further enhancing the value of this Please pnat Please allow 2 to 4 weeks for delivery University, AL 35486 
outstanding reproduction. Nome | "| Sf VSP TS AT |e |S TE Paar ea 
“The Goal Line Stand" is a Limited Edition repro- | 4#es|_11 11] |} 1/1) )1t)] 1111 1 J 
duction print and can be purchased on a first-come eCity Lf Pa SPE ST TS ie a 
basis only. Order your classic today! state! |! [Sez 31) a zp|_|_ | _l| 


